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LETTERS 


‘PUBLICATIONS SURVIVE NOT ON 
COMPLIMENTARY LIST’ 


I must apologize for the fact that this letter 
has not been written long before this. I have 
been most grateful that my name has been on 
your complimentary list as I have greatly enjoy- 
ed reading Eastern Horizon. | realize only too 
well, however, that publications do not survive 
on the basis of a complimentary list and I am 
enclosing herewith a Money Order for £4-10-0 
to cover a two years’ subscription for myself 
and a year’s subscription for the secretary of 
our Society, Mrs. M. Zyk. 

In the July issue of our Society's Bulletin 
(a roneod sheet which we bring out appro- 
ximately two monthly) we are drawing the 
attention of our members of your publication 
and it is hoped thereby to bring in a wider 
circle of subscribers. 

I have read with much interest your report 
of the conditions in South Korea. When my 
wife and I were in Peking last October, 
Dymphna Cusack, the Australian novelist, and 
her husband Norman Freehill were staying at 
our hotel. They had just returned from 
Pyongyang and were most enthusiastic about 
the progress being made in North Korea. I 
think it would be very valuable if either of 
them could write an article for your paper. I 
am sure it would make an excellent foil for 
the most poignant story of Jin-Song. 

Cuiive SANDY 
211 Foster Street, 
Dandenong, Australia 


E.H. IN FINLAND 


I have been happy to receive your interesting 
magazine for some time, and I should like to 
inform you that the address of the Association 
has changed and is no more Kerava, Tuusulan- 
tie 36. If you send me your next issue straight 
to the address given above I shall be pleased 
to get it sooner than before. 


Marya WuoRENHEIMO, 
Secre 
The Association of Teachers of English 
in Finland, 
Helsinki, Lauttasaari, 
Vaskimiementie 3 B 6 


‘A LITTLE TOO MUCH TOWARD THE 
POLITICAL’? 


One of the delights of this extended visit to 
hauntingly beautiful Hong Kong has been the 
discovery of Eastern Horizon. 

Through my most talented and valued friend, 
Moon Kwan, I have come to know somethi 
of your sensitive and sorely needed culeail 
review. Mr. Kwan gave me copies of Volume 
I, No. I (July 1960), New Year 1961 and 
Volume I, No. ro (April 1961). 

My old friend, Mr. M. Graham Brash, gave 
me the issue for March "61 and made several 
complimentary statements about Eastern Hori- 
zon. 

When I arrived four months ago, finding my 
dear friend, Lewis Bush (you see what a name- 
dropper I am) represented by a letter (with the 
promise of a story) gave me a feeling of wel- 
come in your midst. We had just launched 
Lewis on his odyssey to England with a cock- 
tail party in the old Imperial Hotel in Tokyo. 
Attended, I might add, by Mrs. Shintaro Fukv- 
shima Vere and Mrs. Redman (Vere is soon 
to be knighted by Queen Elizabeth II), the 
os le George Furness (mainstay of 
Tokyo's Amateur Dramatic Club) and two 
Catholic priests, among many other friends. 
Vere took one look at the smiling faces of 
Father Spae and Father Verwilghen (C.I.C.M.) 
and commented drily that my soul must be in 
a state of grace. Everybody laughed (with 
shoes off Japanese style it’s easy to laugh in 
Japan) but me, I didn’t get the point. 

My congratulations and best yoroshiku as 
celebrate your first anniversary this month, july 
1961. I should like to see more colour shots, 
drama and poetry in Eastern Horizon. 

Without meaning to criticize, I think it’s 
possible to slant your magazine a little too much 
toward the political, per se. Let’s ridicule the 
dictators it paraiso through the most effective 
means, poetry, song, play and story instead of 
treatise and letter. 

Rut Beiiamy 
Sun Ya Hotel, 
Kowloon 


EXTREMELY USEFUL 


I have been receiving several copies of the 
monthly review Eastern Horizon—1 find them 
very interesting and they have proved to be 
extremely useful for studies carried on at the 
Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, Universidad de 
Buenos Aires. 


(Prof) R. pe Tocnsni, 
Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 
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EASTERN DIARY 


The Origin of the Chinese Dragon 


According to China Reconstructs 
(X.6.) the Chinese dragon ‘has the head 
and body of a snake, horns of a deer, 
eyes of a rabbit, ears of a cow, claws of 
a hawk, paws of a tiger and whiskers on 
either side of the mouth.’ The body is 
covered with golden scales. It is variously 
regarded as auspicious, as a symbol of 
absolute power by feudal monarchs and 
as the spirit of rain or watery disasters. 


The character ‘dragon’ as found in the 
oracle bones, 2500-1500 B.C., resembles 
most a snake as having no limbs, or an 


alligator. 


Sumerian art, 3500 B.C., replaced with 
a man-hero like Gilgamesh the older 
queer snake-headed figurines of Al’ubaid 
art. It is conceivable that these deposed 
pre-proto-literates were forced out of 
ak Mesopotamia, carrying their snake 
symbol across Asia into China, the fetish 
becoming the totem of the conquering 
dan, which might have lived on the side 
of an old Yellow River, sinuous as a 
snake; hence the tradition of its associa- 
tion with water. By conquering other 
clans it might have incorporated the 
fiercest parts from their animal totems 
into the present fantastic creature. Later 
additions concern the colour of the scales 
which may vary from silver to jet black; 
and of the beard from white, red, green, 
blue to black. Thus the dragon fetish 
may provide a clue to the origin of the 
Chinese race. Likewise the phoenix 
totem, some of whose clans perhaps went 
down to Egypt, but some of them might 
have come across into Eastern Asia to 
fuse into the Chinese people. Both these 
tribes must have pros to enable their 
en to Saget ore and 
Tevered, 


The Rat-Race in Hong Kong 


I have a bright bonny grand-nephew, 
5 years old, a delightful bundle of joy to 
everybody. On visiting him last week, 
his leabne voice no more shrieked in 
house or garden. Not being allowed to 
disturb I was permitted a peep at him 
through the study door, to find him sitting 
solemnly in front of a private tutor, coach- 
ing. This goes on daily I am told for 2 
hours after he returns from school. Alas, 
he has entered the rat-race. Someone had 
said of the West that no child was any 
longer a happy one after the age of six. 
Of course Hongkong must try to beat 
that. Besides the hardship inflicted upon 
children, this high cost of private- 
coaching, a ‘must’ for slightly backward 
children if they were to stand a chance 
in the race, inflicts untold hardship to 

rer parents. I know of a coach 
charging $50 (£3) for one hour of 
teaching English. How many fathers can 
afford that? Just to make the race 
exciting as well as giving prestige, I 
found medical students reading in their 
second year books what they should read 
6 years hence if they were to sit for the 
Pi. gps specialist diploma in medicine: 
or prestige purposes again? Thus 
children at the aa age of five are 
taught this cut-throat competition: what 
kind of adults will they become? 

Reader’s letter in Times (23 June): 

‘I feel compelled to comment on your 
articles about Jacqueline Kennedy’s ‘conquest’ 
of Europe. I am seriously afraid that the 
real conquest in the cold war was made by 
the other Mrs. K., who showed in the news 
pictures in a frumpy house-dress. 

“Mrs. Kennedy proved to most of the 
world what it has been saying all along— 
that Americans have no concern with the 


real values of civilisation, that we are only 
conscious of the materialistic. 





“The other Mrs. K., in her severe and 
unchic dress, appeared as the personification 
of what millions of the underprivileged will 
understand as a true helpmeet to a husband 
who is trying to ‘help’ the underprivileged 
with the panacea of Communism.’ 


Here are two worlds. Mrs Kennedy, 


over South-East Asia; after the Malayan 
lesson, the British are encouraging the 
study of anthropology at Cambridge as 
well as fraternising with the natives, an 
example excellently shown by Malcolm 
Macdonald, the former high commis 
sioner. 


charming in Cassini or Givenchy, per- 
sonifying the present wealth and spirit 
of U.S.A., certainly played her part in 
Europe. Many people must have been 
impressed. Rather resembling the Coun- 
tess of Dudley, ‘Gertie Millar’, she would 
scintillate under the brilliant crystalline 
chandeliers of Schonbrum Palace where 
the Russian lady would not appear to the 
same advantage but would not feel any 
sense of inferiority or incongruity. On 
the other hand, imagine the American 
lady, in all her finery, being entertained 
in a working-class parlour where one 
imagines she may accommodate but 
would hardly appear at ease. 


We are chiefly indebted to Rosalind 
Constable for the following interpretation 
of the Avant-Garde from her scouting 
report in Esquire, June 61. It is so good 
that liberty has been taken to make an 
extensive summary. 

One may begin by asking, why should 
notice, in the first place, be wasted on 
this very minority group? Two reasons: 
one, their possible ‘success’, though this 
does not constitute our criterion of the 
new fangle; the other, the interesting 
phenomenon of how eccentric or clever 

ple can become, though the commer. 
cial side also obtrudes into these ventures. 





The Worth of an Anthropologist 


One may not believe it but the jungle 
war in Malaya was not won by the 
British, with their overwhelming odds, 
until they realised the new dictum (to 
them) as General Templar expressed it, 
‘deny the aborigines to the communists.’ 
The British armed with vast resources in 
the campaign succeeded only after they 
found an anthropologist. The story is a 
romance. ‘Pat’ Noone, the pioneer scien- 
tist, had studied and naturalised himself 
with the Temiar in the upper ‘Ulu’ of 
the Malayan jungle, long years before 
the war; in fact he went as far as marrying 
an aboriginal girl himself. During the 
war he died in the jungle; though most 
of his notes of discovery perished, his 
reputation and friendships remained. It 
happened that his brother Richard also 
took up the same science and, armed 
with his dead brother’s knowledge and 
experience of dealing with this particular 
aes gr became the chief instrument of 

elp to General Templar. There are five 
millions of various aborigines scattered 


America now vies with Paris to the claim 
of being the avant of the avants. 

To start with music. It began with 
Musipue Concréte or Tapesichord in 
Europe; compositions from tape-recorded 
sounds of anything, mechanical or living, 
distorted afterwards out of cognisance. 
Then Electronic Music; sounds from 
the air, grossly electronically synthesized, 
mostly cruel noises to impart pain to the 
ears. Then appeared a Cough Music; 
from people coughing at some dance, 
subsequently made incognito by the 
addition of all kinds of synthetic voices. 
Another effort consisted of 12 radios, g of 
which tuned to different stations, playing 
at the same time at full blast. Then the 
Prepared Piano; played with all kinds of 
gimcracks inserted among its —_ 
The famous 4’33” piece consisted in 
~~ sitting still a silent piano 

or 4 minutes 33 seconds. In an 
concert the artist on entry sat on the floor 
and counted beans in a whisper until 
someone yelled out, ‘Okay, you wil, 
ending the performance. Amusing? No, 
they were all deadly in earnest. 
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In fiction the New Realism or Litera- 

ture of the Object aims at ‘turning the 

into a camera’, ‘describing objects and 

not states of mind.’ Any object or ex- 

pression or movement begins and ends 

as a still picture, with no more meaning 
thereafter. 

With regards to Poetry, which, ever 
since Eliot mesmerised it half a decade 
ago, had lingered on in Europe only as 
amemory: Beat Poetry, trying to start a 
vogue several years back is already 
condemned as non-intellectual. The latest 
fashion seems to concentrate on Imagery. 

Now the Theatre, one of the live things 
at the moment, is on its way to the 
Abstract Theatre. At present they have 
gone only as far as uttering clichés, in- 
consequences and simple foreign words 
on the stage with the actors trying to be 
absolutely natural and not acting, aeatiad 
the audience to think it out. At the same 
time there had been some awful themes, 
such as metamorphosing man into a 
pachyderm. (Ionescés’ Rhinoceros) 

Not to be outdone, French Cinéastes 
are using the cine as a camera-stylo, 
‘turning it into a pen.’ Alexander Astruc 
would have ‘the films freed from the 
tyranny of the visual, of the image for its 
own sake ...to become a means of 
writing as supple and subtle as the 
written word.’ Sight and Sound quotes 
the statement of Resnais and Robbe- 
sae ‘when — hears a word one 

n't always know who’s speaking, or 
where the aid comes from, or fel 
what it means; when one looks at a scene, 
one doesn’t always know where it is 
taking place, or when, or exactly what it 
represents.” 

Lastly Painting. French Abstract and 
Surrealist painters had gone to New York 
to make converts in the last war. A 
second generation, the Abstract Expres- 
sionists, drips the paint on their pictures 
from a leaking can. They would present 
whole scenes in one vivid colour or dip 
models in a bath of paint to be stamped 
on canvas! Jean Dubuffet proclaims that 
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no art could exist without mad intoxica- 
tion, a high degree of delirium and a 
plunging into burning dementia, in fact 
the most enrapturing orgy within man’s 
reach, 

Now a third generation creates Com- 
bine Painting or the Junk School. Dis- 
satisfied with a framed picture, they 
attach ‘junk’ to it, that is any common 
object that may be picked up from the 
scrap-heap of a city: the “combine picture’ 
consists really of a picture frame which 
may as well contain a shirt se up 
within it as a painted canvas, to which is 
added any amount of rubbish, sometimes 
enough to fill a room. Whatever they 
are, the objects must not harmonise. 

They say it symbolises a materialistic 
society. It is a social revolt really, em- 
phasizing the rubbish thrown out as junk 
in a great city as compared with the 
‘beautiful’ that is framed and preserved. 
Of late they stage ‘Happenings,’ requir- 
ing actors and an audience, ——o 
round a picture with its attached j 
and strewing the salon ankle-deep with 
debris; Culutre du Débris the French 
call it. 

To sum up, the Avant Garde is a 
symptom, perennially with us, of dissatis- 
faction with present conditions among 
high intellectuals. The manner of ex- 
pression takes manifold forms, using the 
art media of the individuals; some in 
simple protests against convention, some 
in genuine conscientious original experi- 
ments seeking fresh dimensions, others out 
of pure perverseness or sensation—mon- 
gering. Whether any of the present 
trends will lead to anything only time 
and development can tell, but judging 
from their environment and habitat one 
scarcely expects too much, the most 
immediately hopeful being with the thea- 
tre. As my country neighbour from Sam 
shui county in his wisdom equivocally 
remarked: 


‘Our village hasn’t such.’ 


SUB. 








ON MANY HORIZONS _ news and views 


Revelations of Ancient Civilisation 


Archaeologists probing through a Roman 
tomb have made a discovery which proved that 
women plastered their faces with cosmetics 19 
centuries ago much the same as they do today. 

Antiquarians excavating around a mosque in 
the central Syrian city of Homs stumbled onto 
a 1,900-year-old Roman cemetery housing four 
tombs which apparently belonged to an aristo- 
cratic family of the day. 

One tomb housed a woman’s skeleton. Be- 
side it lay four ivory boxes, containing white 
face powder, eyeshade sticks, several tubes of 
perfume and a quantity of ivory hairpins. 

The tomb also contained several bracelets, 
ear-rings, gold finger-rings and a pile of needles. 

The discovery also cast new light on the 
Roman caste system, even after death, said a 
spokesman for the Syrian Department of Anti- 
quities, 

AP, Damascus, July 5 


Stevenson Finds Latin American 
Situation Worse 


Mr. Adlai Stevenson, US Ambassador to the 
United Nations, told reporters when he arrived 
here today at the end of his Latin American 
tour that he had made a similar tour last year 
‘and I think the situation has deteriorated. 

“By that I mean that the economic wants 
and social unrest have, if anything, increased,’ 
he added, ‘but so has official awareness of the 
needs for economic and social reform and pro- 
gress and the growing menace of communism.’ 


Reuter, San Juan, June 22 


2 Tibetan Women Reach Summit of 
Kungur-2 Peak 


Two Tibetan women reached the 7,595-metre 
(24,921-foot) summit of Mount Kungur Tiubie 
Tagh in the Pamirs of Central Asia Saturday 
night, the highest point ever reached by woman 
climbers, Communist China’s New China News 
Agency reported. 

A broadcast heard here said the peak, also 
known as Kungur-2, is the second highest peak 
of the Pamirs. 

The Tibetan women told their base camp by 
walkie-talkie they had reached the summit at 


10:30 p.m. Chinese time Saturday and had 
planted the five-star Chinese Communist 
on the varus New China News Agency said. 

The broadcast identified the successful pair 
only as Sheirab and Phundob. 

The broadcast said the leader of the 
Kunger-2 expedition, Yuan Yang, a 27-year-old 
Chinese geology teacher from Peking, climbed 
to 7,300 metres but suffered from the rarefied 
air and was ordered by doctors to stay behind. 

Dr. Wang Yi-chin, deputy leader, and Abjor, 
a Tibetan student, stopped climbing at 7,560 
metres for the same reason, it added. 


AP, Tokyo, June 18 


Reviving the Dead Becoming a Reality 


Professor Negovsky, a leading authority on 
reviving unconscious persons, said today that 
man’s age-old dream of the resurrection of the 
dead was now becoming a reality. 

The professor was congratulating a Bulgarian 
surgeon on his feat in reviving a 19-year-old 
nurse who had been pronounced dead after 
being electrocuted. 

e Bulgarian surgeon Professor Beredian 
of Sofia, revived Temka Naidenova after one 
hour of artificial respiration and heart massage. 


AFP, Moscow, July 11 


Britain should condemn Angola 
Massacres, Gaitskell says 


The Labour Party leader, Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskell, declared today that the principles of 
democracy, individual liberty and the rule of 
law were being ‘torn to shreds in Angola and 
Portugal today.’ 

Mr. Gaitskell was speaking to Labour Party 
supporters at Leyton, Essex, about ‘the horrify- 
ing events’ in Angola. 

‘It is shameful that, at such a moment, the 
British Tory Government should not merely 
refrain from condemning or even criticising 
the Portuguese Government, but should go out 
of its way to emphasise its friendship and 
respect for Dr. Salazar’s regime,’ he said. _ 

Mr. Gaitskell said this had been done ‘in 
at least seven different ways all in a few weeks. 

‘Their excuses have been so utterly flimsy 4 
to be nauseating,’ he said. ‘We are told it 
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was all arranged months ago and could not be 


‘What rubbish. To have cancelled some- 
thing arranged before would have been the best 

ible way of showing our disgust at the 
Angola massacres.’ 


Reuter, London, June 25 


Museum of Chinese History 


The Museum of Chinese History, China’s 
bigges and most comprehensive, has been open- 

to the public in Peking, Radio Peking report- 
ed today. 

The Y chibition halls cover a big area with 
8,000 historical relics on display, according to 
the Radio. 

The exhibits in the museurm cover the history 
of China from 500,000 years ago down to the 
eve of the Opium War (1840). Every period 
of China’s development is documented with 
relics and other exhibits. 

The great majority of the exhibits were un- 
earthed and collected after 1949 and many of 
them are of great historical significance and 
artistic value. 

A model of the 500,000 year old fossil skull 
of the Peking Man discovered near Peking and 
ashes of fires which had been used by Peking 
Man; and fossils, bone needles and many stone 
implements of the Upper Cavemen living 
40,000 to 50,000 years ago are on display. 

AFP, Paris, July 3 


Powers Pledge to Keep Antarctica 
Demilitarised 


International cooperation in scientific research 
in Antarctica could have an important result 
for the rest of the world, Mr. Menzies, the 
Australian Prime Minister, said today. 

He was opening the first conference of the 
12 Antarctic powers who are signatories to the 
UN-backed, 1959 Antarctica Treaty. 

Four nuclear powers were represented at the 
conference. 

Tt was significant, he said, that the whole 
spirit in which the treaty was conceived con- 
centrated on the principles that Antarctica was 
hg as a region in which war was out- 


Russia and America today pledged their 
support to ensure the Antarctic was kept a 
demilitarised zone and an atom-free area. 

The 12 signatories to the treaty are Austra- 
lia, Argentina, Belgium, Chile, France, Japan, 
New Zealand, Norway, South Africa, Russia, 
Britain and the United States. 


The conference continues to-morrow. 
Reuter and AP, Canberra, July 10 


Thailand Ready to Accept Aid 


The Thai Prime Minister, Marshal Sarit 
Tanarat, has told Russia that Thailand wants to 
promote friendly relations with her and is ready 
to accept Soviet aid without strings. 

Speaking to reporters in Bangkok today, 
Marshal Sarit said he also told the Soviet Am- 
bassador, Mr. Anatoly Nikolayev, that Thailand 
harboured no hard feelings against Russia des- 
pite the fact that she did not need Communism. 

The ambassador yesterday called on the Thai 
leader before leaving for Moscow on his annual 
leave. 

Reuter, Bangkok, July 13 


French Experts in China 


A group of French railway experts who have 
been working on the installation of China’s 
first electric rail lines in the northwest regions 
returned to Peking recently and are expected 
to go home soon. 

France earlier this year delivered five elec- 
tric locomotives, each of 6,400 horsepower, to 
China. 

Chinese official reports say the first electrifica- 
tion is taking place on a go-kilometre stretch 
between Pao Chi and Feng Sien on the north- 
south line linking Pao Chi, which is on the 
main line from Central China to the northwest, 
with the big city of Chengtu in Szechwan 
province. 

This line through mountainous country has 
many very steep gradients. 

The French At se have been in China since 
last September, 

Reuter, Peking, July 4 


‘Peace Marchers’ Now on the Way 
to Moscow 


A group of 30 ‘peace marchers’—fourteen 
Americans, six Frenchmen, four Britons, four 
Scandinavans, a Belgian and a German—left 
Brussels today on the next lap of their 
‘American-European march for world peace’ to 
Moscow. They hope to arrive in the Russian 
capital on October 26. 

Before leaving, they staged a ‘silent demon- 
stration’ in front of the Baudouin Barracks 
here, standing with placards bearing anti-war 
slogans in French rs Flemish, Belgium’s two 
lan " 

= Reuter, Brussels, July 9 
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Evangelist Billy Graham Concludes 
British Crusade 


Evangelist Billy Graham concluded his British 
crusade Ce night by deploring Western immora- 
lity as ‘worse than Communism.’ 

‘I am not so much worried about Com- 
munism,’ he said, ‘as about the moral deteriora- 
tion of the United States, Britain and ps cal 

Addressing an audience of 40,000 at Ibrox 
Park, Mr. Graham said neither President 
Kennedy nor Mr. Khrushchev ‘would write the 
last chapter of history,’ and warned that the 
‘sex obsessed’ Western world is heading for 
‘the tragedy of lust and lawlessness.’ 

An audience of 80,000 to 100,000 had been 
predicted for the fina] rally of his British tour, 
and Mr. Graham expressed disappointment at 
the small turnout. 


UPI, Glasgow, June 25 


China and North Korea Sign Pact 


China and North Korea today signed a 
mutual assistance treaty pledging full military 
support to each other in case either nation is 
attacked. 

Mr. Chou En-lai and Marshal Kim II-sung, 
Premier of North Korea, signed the pact in 
Peking, the New China News Agency reported. 

It resembled a treaty of mutual assistance and 
friendship signed last week with Soviet Russia 
by the North Korean Premier. ~ 

Under the treaty, China and North Korea 
also pledged to refrain from joining any 
alliance against each other, to consult on inter- 
national questions of common interest, to 
respect the principles of sovereignty and of non- 
interference in internal affairs and to render 
- possible economic and technical aid to each 
other. 


AP, Tokyo, July 11 


Burglar Left ‘Thank You’ Note 


Embarrassed Venezuelan officials apologised 
today to Japanese Ambassador Sadao Hirose for 


the ransacking of his suburban Altarira home 
by burglars who left him a polite note of thanks 
for the loot they acquired. 

The burglars got away with a pearl necklace, 
a gold watch, four radios, 80 records, four suits 
of clothes, assorted other garments and shoes 
and $100 in cash. 


In addition to sampling the Ambassador's 
wine cellar, they walked off with several bottles 
of fine scotch. . 

They left their note of thanks on a table. 


UPI, Caracas, July 12 


Britain Gives Up Protection of Kuwait 


Britain formally announced Monday that 
an arrangement has been made with the 
Arabian gulf sheikdom of Kuwait under which 
the oil-rich little country will assume full res. 
ponsibility for the conduct of its international 
affairs. 

Kuwait becomes free to apply for member. 
ship in the United Nations, and it may ey 
change ministers or ambassadors with other 
countries. 

AP, London, June 19 


Lack of Courage is Major Obstacle 


A lack of courage by certain Japanese states 
men and politicians in facing the facts about 
China was the major obstacle to improved rela 
tions between the two countries. 

This opinion was voiced yesterday by Mr. T. 
Utsunomiya, the leader of a five-man mission 
that returned to Hongkong yesterday after a 
two-week visit to Peking. 

They are all members of the Liberal 
Democrat Party in Japan and are, or have) 
been, members of the Diet. ; 

‘In my opinion, relations between China 
Japan are not hopeless—and I am not pessi 
tic either,’ Mr. Utsunomiya said. a 

He said that from his talks with Mr. Che 
En-lai, he could see the willingness of @ 
Chinese leader to establish normal relations with 
Japan. “7 

Asked how relations between China af 
Japan could be improved, he said the Japan 
people should understand the factual si 
about what was going on in China. 

‘Further, the Japanese Government 
recognise the legal position of Mainland Chi 
That is the step towards normalisation) 
relationships between the two countries,’ he 

Asked what the main obstacle in the 
improving relations was, the delegation Ie 
said, ‘It is due to a lack of courage of ceft 
Japanese statesmen and politicians to recog 
the factual situation in China.’ ™ 


S.C.M.P. Hong Kong, Jui 
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Railway Station, Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 
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The White Pagoda in the Famous Snake Temple, Penang 
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The Malayan Art of Self-Defense 





The History of Malaya 


A New INTERPRETATION 


K. G. Tregonning 


In Southeast Asia today a steady revision 
of hitherto accepted historical attitudes is 
under way. In some countries the ap- 
proach is still somewhat the same as a 
decade or even a generation ago, and 
only the first faint signs of a revision 
are evident, while in others recent re- 
search and a new generation of historians 
has led to a general re-interpretation of 
the country’s past. 

In Malaya my colleagues and I at the 
University in Singapore, tly as a 
result of id lg that my partly 
through sponsoring and supervising over 
the last decade the research of our post 
graduate students,(?) and partly through 
a critical examination of the works of 
our elder predecessors,(3) have come not 
merely to discover many new facts con- 
cerning Malaya’s history, but also re- 
interpret the facts already known. 

It may be that some of the broad 


—_— 


(1) Amongst the Ph.D. & M.A. research done by 
my colleagues is A History of Tin in Malaya, by Dr. 
Wong Lin Ken; The Acqutsition of The Northern 
States, by Dr. Thio, The Singapore Harbour, by G. 


(2) ‘In the decade 1950-1960 over 100 B.A. 
Honours theses, on aspects of Malaya’s history have 
been written in the Department of History. Based on 


wom material, they comprise, with the Ph.D. 
mentioned above, and some half dozen M.A. 

» @ unique collection on Malayan History. 

) In particular, R. Winstedt: A History of 
(S’pore, 1935); F. Swettenham: British 
(London, 1906, revised 1948); G.P. Dartford: 

4 Short History of Malaya (London, 1956); C.N. 

Parkinson: A Short History of Malaya (Singapore, 

1954); — Hall: A History of Southeast Asia 
» 1955). 


generalizations we have come to accept 
are applicable outside Malaya, and can 
be considered as valid for other parts of 
Southeast Asia itself. In the hope then 
of at least stimulating discussion, and 
possibly of “es a re-examination else- 
where, I would like to put forward three 
of the general points on which we base 
our study of Malayan history. 

Firstly, we are now critical of the 
previously accepted belief that everything 
of worth to Malaya has come from out- 
side. I have attacked this attitude before 
in my book World History for Malayans 
when, talking of the early centuries A.D., 
I said that ‘it was the tendency to regard 
Malaya, in historic times as well as today, 
as a public inconvenience, something in 
the road, where the only settlements were 
ancient Singapore, transit places between 
two worlds, India and China, useful only 
for this.’ But this (I said then) was 
obscuring the real significance of the 
Peninsula. It was important for itself 
and here, in Malaya itself, is the basis of 
its civilization. 

The extreme opposite view, which is 
still held by a conservative minority in 
Malaya, is that all culture here is alien 
to the Malay and everything came from 
outside—so runs the theory. Let us 
look at this theory. The first great out- 
side influence that came here originated 
from the Indians, or the Indianized 
Sumatrans and Cambodians and Javanese, 
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whose influence was paramount in the 
first millenium A.D. There are Indian 
historians, Indian nationalists, who stretch 
out their arms and call all this area 
Greater India, as if all Southeast Asia in 
general, and Malaya in particular, is but 
a shadow or reflection of India, and that 
everything came from India. This can 
not be substantiated. Nor is it a little 
China. One needs only to look at the 
great architectural remains still standing, 
at Angkor and Borobudar for example, 
to see that the result of Indian cultural 
diffusion in this area, in Malaya as else- 
where, was an amalgam, a synthesis of 
two streams. Not a stream flowing into 
a placid lake, but two or more streams 
meeting to produce a river of quite a 
different character. 

The Indians, as with all the later 
foreign influences, were never the only 
influences. We must remember, and give 
full credit to, the indigenous culture of 
the Malaya that took and adapted these 
foreign pressures, and produced some- 
thing quite characteristic — something 

ayan. 

In politics for example, neither India, 
nor any of the other biciek influences, 
gave the river state to the Malays. Ad- 
mittedly the Hindu in his 1,000 years 
influence added complexity and refine- 
ments to the river state, but the original 
political structure was basic to the Malay; 
it owes nothing to anyone else. 

Similarly in economics, while the 
Indian with his demand for gold and 
tin brought a more varied economic pat- 
tern to the peninsula, the basis of this 
too is indigenous; padi growing in Kedah, 
sago elsewhere, fishing and hunting, were 
and are the basis of their economic life, 
devised by the Malay themselves. 

In language, again, there are the most 
extreme aca put forward by those 
championing the theory that everythin 
came from overseas; they would have - 
believe that if you stripped a Malay of 
all the foreign words . uses, Sanskrit 
in particular, he would be mute. Well 


K. G. Tregonning 


you might sometimes think this would 
be an advantage, but it is wrong. 
Temenggong is an old Malay non- 
Sanskrit word, which I can use to kill 
two birds with; it means _police-chief, 
and thus it is a clear demonstration that 
there was a political structure before the 
Indians first came, and it illustrates the 
very obvious point that the Malay is 
about as indebted to other | og “ws for 
his language as, let us say, the English- 
man, or Filipino. 

This then in brief is the first point I 
am suggesting,—and I wonder whether 
it has an applicability to the history of 
other Southeast Asian countries,—that 
we need to give due weight to the in- 
digenous elements throughout our history; 
not merely in the pra centuries, but 
down to the present day. In many ways 
this has been decried and given a status 
inferior to worth, while nearly all the 
attention has been placed on the overseas 
influences that it accepted, adapted and 
utilized. On a broad field we are now 
endeavouring to advance it; may I ask 
whether the same approach is occurring 
elsewhere? 

Let me give an example. During the 
15th century Malaya was converted to 
Islam (such a phenomenon being itself a 
field of intense speculation, controv 
and research in Malaya today),(4) and by 
reason of the growth of the port of 
Malacca it came to affect to some extent 
most of Southeast Asia. During this cen- 

the Malacca Sultanate became a 
considerable Muslim power, but in 1511, 
so our history books tell us, the Por- 
tuguese came, captured the port and 
destroyed the Sultanate. 

Yet a very revealing factor in the 
capture of Malacca is that the bulk of 





(4) Prominent in this research is my colleague, 
Professor S.Q. Fatimi, Visiting Professor in 
Studies at the University of Malaya, whose work, of 
Arabic and Persian scripts, is likely to alter < 
ably the currently held beliefs on this. See, for 
Pes so his article In Quest of Kalah (Journal, 
Southeast Asian History, Vol. 1, No. 2, September 
1960). Reference should also be made to the scholarly 
work of Dr. A.H. Johns in this field. 
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the inhabitants did not resist. The Malay 
ruling class fought bravely, but the mass 
of the population were either apathetic 
or openly on the side of the invaders. 
Malacca fell, not so much through the 
might of external foes as through the 
rot of internal sores. It was this division, 
the weakness, of the body politic that 
was fatal, as, to a large degree it was 
when it faced the Japanese centuries later, 
when again the mass of the Fm gos 
was apathetic or openly on the side of 
the invader. It is this that deserves our 
study, the internal structure and attitudes 
of the indigenous people, not merely in 
moments of crisis, but at all times to 
balance against the previously excessively 
emphasized history of the foreigners. 

This leads me to my second point; for 
just as, it seems to me, far too much 
emphasis has been given to the Europeans 
in all the accounts of the close of the 
Malacca Sultanate, so too has it been done 
thereafter, at least for the next 300 years. 
A reappraisal of the 16-18th centuries is 
long overdue. 

In nearly all the books on Malayan 
history at our disposal—those by Win- 
stedt, Dartford, Hall in particular, these 
three centuries, the 16th, 17th and 18th 
are divided neatly into two; the 16th 
century is dominated by the Portuguese 
and the 17th and 18th by the Dutch. 
In the case of Malaya (for this division 
has been applied to Southeast Asia in 
general)—the dividing line is taken as 
1641, when the Dutch drove out the 
Portuguese from Malacca. I would consi- 
der that this conception of the centuries 
is a basic historical mistake. History 
books are perhaps less open to errors of 
fact than others, for the historian is train- 
ed to be accurate; but they are always 
prone to bias, and the bias in all the 
earlier works on Malayan history is a 
European bias. Nearly all the authors 
have been Europeans, brought up in the 
late r9th and early 20th century historical 


attitude of surveying the world through 
entric eyes. 


The predominant 
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theme to them in Asian history (or 
African), is European expansion into that 
continent, the Euro in Asia, not Asia 
itself. This is out of date; it has always 
been incorrect, and to think of the Malay 
Peninsula during those three centuries as 
experiencing a Portuguese and a Dutch 
period is to be very wrong. It is a false 
balance. Asia, not the Euro in Asia, 
must be our theme, and suddenly, if you 
think of that, it makes the Portuguese 
and the Dutch appreciably less important. 

The Malay Peninsula, long before the 
16th century, had become one of the 
main cross roads of Asia, and so as a 
result the Malay States were exposed 
constantly to outside influences and pres- 
sures. The Portuguese pressure was but 
one of many, and that not the most 
important. The few score fidalgos never 
affected the internal history of the penin- 
sula, and with one weak base at Malacca, 
and another struggling to exist in the 
Moluccas over a thousand miles away, it 
hardly affected it externally. It is not 
until the roth century that European 
pressure affects Malaya internally; and 
the external control until then is grossly 
exaggerated. Until then it is the effect of 
other Asians such as Indians, Achinese, 
Bugis, Minangkabau and Chinese in 
particular that are far more significant, 
each with a far greater internal effect 
than the few sea-bound Portuguese 
and Dutch. As far as the 16th-17th 
century is concerned, it is the Achinese 
century in Malayan history, not the 
Portuguese, while the 18th is essentially 
the Bugis century. No new historical 
research is necessary to prove this point, 
it has simply been overlooked by old 
fashioned Europocentric scholars. Both 
the Portuguese and the Dutch are minor 
partners, play a minor subsidiary part, 
in the wars and developments of Malaya 
in this period. 

Although it was commerce that 
brought both Portuguese and Dutchman 
to Malaya, neither of them were able 
to secure more than a minimum control 
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over the thin trickle of Asia-Europe trade, 
and even less over the much more im- 
portant, but hitherto neglected, intra- 
Asian trade. They were a few heretical 
fish in a Muslim sea, and although their 
achievement (particularly the Portuguese) 
in reaching Asia was a brilliant feat of 
national effort, and all honour to them, 
they did not affect Asia much at all. 
Rather the contrary; Asia profoundly 
affected them. 

In brief then, what I am suggesting is 
that previous historians have given a 
most excessive emphasis on, in particular, 
the Portuguese and Dutch in the 16th- 
18th centuries, and that we should turn 
away from this and give much more 
prominence to the Asian elements in this 
story. I wonder if perhaps this has a 
relevance outside. Malaya? 

This same criticism can be extended, 
in a more general way, to deal also with 
the 19th and 2oth centuries. Here again 
I consider the time has come for a shift 
in emphasis, for an abandonment of 
these Europocentric glasses, and for a 
look without them at this section of Asia. 
The indigenous, Asian element in this 
story has been played down for too long, 
to such an extent that one searches in 
vain for a description of anything except 
what was the thin European crust. An 
account of social conditions in the 19th 
century such as Parkinson gives in his 
History of Malaya‘s) becomes on closer 
inspection a description of the Europeans 
living in the peninsula and Singapore, 
with the lives of the other races ignored; 
and again, for example, the history of 
the Malay States in the late 19th century 
by Winstedt(® is a story merely of the 
British administration there. There are 
many more examples, and it all seems 
unbalanced, out of date, and when we 
come to the 2oth century it seems even 
more false. 


(5) C.N. Parkinson: A Short History of Malaya 
(Singapore, 1956). 

° R. Winstedt: Malaya and Its History (London, 
1955)- 
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I have no space for detailed examples, 
I want merely to give you the idea, so | 
will content myself with merely one or 
two. Take for example the basis of 
Malaya’s economic life, rubber. In all 
the accounts of previous historians we 
are given the story of rubber—its intro- 
duction, spread, restriction, etc.—through 
the eyes of the big European companies, 
Statistics and grievances, profits and costs, 
all concern the European estates. But 
this is only part of the story. “The 
Rubber Industry’ does not equal ‘rubber 
estates. From 1922 onwards almost 
50% of Malaya’s rubber came from small 
holdings. Where is the story of rubber 
as it affected the Asian small holder, the 
man far more indigenous to the soil, the 
man who is still here while the com 
anies leave, where is his story? The 
Ciseney of rubber, as with everything else, 
must be looked at afresh. Again, as 
a second example, Swettenham, Hall, 
Winstedt, etc., all write of late roth 
century and early 20th century Malayan 
History as consisting of 2 clear stages; 
that of British Intervention and Federa- 
tion. The story ends with the acquisition 
of the northern states from Siam, Kedah, 
Trengganu and Kelantan, the establish- 
ment of a Resident or Advisor so called, 
and the erection by 1910 or so ofa 
British umbrella over the whole Penin- 
sula. 

This is true; but it is only part of the 
story. For what they ignore, is what 
went on under the umbrella, the Asian 
elements of the story, and this is very 
important, for today that umbrella has 
gone, but the Asian elements of the story, 
the result of what went on, that is, the 
immigration of the Chinese, the establish- 
ment of different schools, the formation 
of a Plural Society, and the stirrings of 
nationalism, remain as part of Malaya 
today. Brian Harrison pointed this out 
in 1954. He has been a lone pioneer for 
too long. 

So in economics, politics and every 
other aspect of Malaya’s. past, there i 
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need for a re-interpretation, for a 
stress of the Asian elements—not to the 
exclusion of the European, for that would 
be as false a balance as before, and the 
European element of course is terribly 
important; I simply ask for a study of 
Malayan history giving due weight to 
every clement. 

May I then suggest, that we approach 
Southeast Asian history, whether we our- 
selves are European or Asian, in this new 
discipline, of describing the country and 
the story of all its inhabitants, giving due 
weight to every element? Would this 
not seem reasonable? 

Before moving to my last point, there 
is one subsidiary aspect of this that I 
would like to mention. I said that we 
should attempt to give ‘the story of all 
its inhabitants, giving due weight to 
every element.’ There is a danger here 
that we should guard against, for we 
may, while looking at Malayan 2oth 
century history, give less attention than 
is necessary to one element that is in- 
digenous to the peninsula. I refer to the 
Malays. A large part of Malaya’s 2oth 
century history is economic, and in this 
story we are very prone to forget Silcock’s 
very apt comment (in The Economy of 
Malaya)‘7) that Malaya has not one 
economy but three: the mercantile eco- 
nomy of Singapore and Penang, the 
plantation and mining economy, and the 
subsistence economy of rice and fish. We 
find descriptions of the first two, but 
not the last. 

During the first half of the 2oth cen- 
tury there was an intense application of 
modern western government to the towns 
of Malaya, and all the characteristics of 
Western business and commerce and eco- 
homic penetration came with it; but the 
cconomy of the rural Malay stood still. 
In 1900 as in 1941 he was a forgotten 
man. He played no part in the economic 
development of his country. In 1850 he 
Was a poor man in a poor country. Now 


(7) HLT. Silcock: 


The Economy of Malaya 
(Singapore 1958). 
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he is a poor man in a rich country. Not 
his the new railway lines, the new 
wharves, the new harbours; not his the 
miles of estates, the rubber mills, the tin 
dredgers, or the acres of pineapple and 
oil palms; not his even the big new cities, 
with the cinemas, the factories, the work- 
shops and the large emporiums. His 
only the problems of rural Malaya, where 
rice was a way of life, a traditional agri- 
culture that could yield nothing but 
poverty and back breaking toil, and where 
even his possession of rubber was restrict- 
ed. The history of rural Malaya, the 
problems of four fifths of the Malay 
people, have always deserved but have 
never received the close scrutiny of his- 
torians, but needs now also the examina- 
tion of society and the analysis of our 
politicians; for this squirming, scarcely 
vocal, almost submerged economy is one 
of the bases of the independent Malaya 
of today. I wonder if the indigenous 
peoples of other Southeast Asian countries 
may not be in the same position? 

I come now to the last point. It is 
impossible not to be struck by the con- 
trast, when reading the written histories 
of the countries of Southeast Asia, to 
note how different is the treatment given 
to Malaya with, let us say, Siam. The 
great roth and 2oth century difference, 
it seems to me, is that the foreign rela- 
tions of Siam are given due attention, 
while Malaya’s history is described very 
largely as if nothing overseas had ever 
affected it at all. Dartford, Winstedt and 
the others all make this mistake. After 
early chapters in which references are 
made constantly to far away places, India 
for example, China or Portugal and 
Britain, as the story advances their eyes 
become myopic and short sighted, they 
peer closely at the European on the 
peninsula and as the rgth and 2oth cen- 
turies unroll, their story of his activities 
never moves outside its borders. This is 
bad history. If one must concentrate only 
on Malaya, better it be done early on, 
for as the world begins to shrink, as sail- 
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ing ships, then steamers and then aircraft 
bring remote countries closer to our 
shores, then more and more are we 
influenced by them, until a man in 
Washington or another in Moscow 
can seriously affect our future. We must 
take note, if we are to keep a balanced 
picture, of external happenings, for they, 
just as much as the internal story, affect 
Malayan history. 

Here again there are numerous exam- 
les, but I must confine myself to a very 
rief mention of a few. The Suez Canal 

is an overseas development that affected 
Malaya tremendously, in many fields, not 
ou economic. Neither in Dartford 
nor Winstedt is it mentioned.(*) Of 
even more importance, Malayan 2oth 
century history must refer to the spread 
of communism and the growth of nation- 
alism in Asia, and these developments 
must be treated; while the emergence of 
ambitious and expansionist Japan is also 
very important. One reads the ditchwater 
story of 20th century Malaya, an internal 
story of roads and schools and social ser- 
vices, in which everything outside, or 
non-British, is ignored, even the develop- 
ing nationalist parties are dismissed, or 
looked at from a British, governing view- 
point, and suddenly Japan looms tremen- 
dous, and for no reason, it would seem, 
Malaya is invaded. Or rather there was 
a reason, implied if not stated; Malaya 
was invaded because it was a colony of 

(8) As a brilliant exception to all this, B. Harrison’s 

most stimulating and invigorating book South-East Asia 


(London, 1954): must read. He set the path. 
We must tread it. 
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Great Britain, because Britain had a base 
there, and Japan was at war with Britain, 
This belief is widespread, and partly 
accounts for the fact that when Malaya 
fell in 1941 it had been a defeat not for 
Malaya but for the British in Malaya; but 
this would never be known if one read 
merely the works of these earlier his. 
torians. 

To understand the Japanese invasion 
however, to see this aspect of Malaya’s 
history truly, we need to study the Japan- 
ese developments, and again, always, the 
indigenous attitudes. In this and in other 
cases, we should study Malaya in its 
regional setting. 

May I thus conclude then that these 
are then the three general points upon 
which we base our teaching and research 
of Malaya’s history. 

It is studied in its regional setting; 
secondly, we attempt a non-Europocentric 
approach, a loco-centric approach if you 
like, by looking at both Asian and 
European elements in the make-up of the 
— ; and thirdly, throughout its 

istory we remember the give and take 
that characterise culture formation, and 
we attempt to give due — to the 
indigenous moulding force, the creative 
element, in Malaya. In effect, we look 
out from Malaya; not, as before, in from 
above. 

I offer these points in the hope that 
they may have some applicability to the 
study of the history a other neighbour- 
ing countries, and to Southeast Asia in 
general. 
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On Nile Banks 


Sedately, yet with quiet determination 
flows this Nile, past tall buildings 
of New Cairo, and the fabulous 
Egyptian Museum—where Ankhlaton 
the revolutionary sits waiting— 
under bridges heavy with traffic 
kissing the fingers of women, smiling 
back at their children rolling in play 
on grass beside; 2 wondrous river 
through an ancient land; a river 
that has seen much joy, more sorrow! 
So many millenia of history here 
to ponder over; invasions, slaughter, 
for Egypt was rich, and with wealth 
came softness; so much to pick from 
learn from, so fresh from China I think 
of Gordon who went up to Khartoum, after 
intervention for the Manchus against 
the people, kneeling in his tent 
and praying while Taiping prisoners 
were slaughtered outside, by the tens 
of thousands; up this Nile was he 
cut down himself, stiff lipped 
in the best Victorian manner, serving 
the imperialism that has failed; 
= something to think about 

is sunny winter’s day 
down by this old river where now 
folk from many lands forgather 
so that even back at its source 
new ideas penetrate, and heads 
begin to lift as the way out 
opens up more clearly, Africa 
shedding its darkness, coming 
painfully, yet so surely 
into the full light of day. 
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The Music of Ceylon 


Sharmalee Edirisinghe 


The origins of the Music of Ceylon 
are lost in the mists of antiquity. The 
most ancient of the country’s records the 
Mahawamsa tells us that the first Aryan 
sttlers of the country heard music on the 
very day of their arrival. Buddhist Scrip- 
tures have it that the Yakkas (of the 
pre-Aryan tribes inhabiting the Island at 
the time) were fond of songs and dances. 

The songs the devil dancers of today sing 
| may well be an echo of these Yakka 
songs. The Veddahs, the direct heirs of 
these original Yakka inhabitants of the 
Island, sing songs today which are very 
primitive melodically. Strong ree they 
are from a rhythmical point of view, 
they scarcely go beyond a range of two 
tones. 


The Poetry of Ceylon has from time 
immemorial been chanted. There has, 
therefore, been only a very flimsy divid- 
ing line between and song. Music 
ce been cn ape A by Poetry. 
Chanting is done according to well de- 
fined rules of matras (long or short 
yllables), vrttas (metrical cadences), and 
talas (measures of time). Some of these 
metrical verses, as for example the 
Samudragosha vrtta (the cadence like the 
sound of the sea) and the Sivupada, 
literally ‘four feet’, exceed four and even 
five tones of the scale and become not 
chant but song. The large body of folk 
songs, viz., ploughing and harvesting 
songs, watch-hut songs, boatmen’s and 
carter’s songs, mat-weaving and potters’ 
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songs, which by reason of their limited 
and uncertain melodic line (as sung by 
the Ceylon villagers of today) hovers 
between the region of chant and melody. 
Were these folk songs originally melodies 
or simple Poetry? Scholars of Music are 
struggling hard to find the answer. 
Across the Palk Straits, a narrow 
stretch of water, in neighbouring India, 
folk songs are more melodically defined 
than ours. Two great Schools of classical 
music sprang up from very early times. 
Hindustani and the Carnatic Schools 
with their labyrinthine system of Ragas 


and Talas have remained unspoilt and 
unimpaired. The reason for this differ- 
ence 


tween Indian and Ceylon music 
is to be sought in the size of the two 
countries. If war and neglect exter- 
minated the music of India in one corner, 
it could continue to survive in another. 
In Ceylon, on the other hand, the very 
smallness of the island militated against 
the preservation of a traditional classical 
music. 

In ancient Ceylon (called Lanka) a 
well developed system of music must 
have ecael: In the literature of the 
country, in its stone carvings and frescoes 
we have ample evidence for this assertion. 
To trace exactly what that system was, is 
no easy task. South Indian (Dravidian) 
invasions which continued sporadically 
for nearly a thousand years took a hea’ 
toll of our native art. Whatever was le 
came under the axe of alien cultures 
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when in the modern era the country was 
in turn subjected to Portuguese, Dutch 
and British rule. 

In the face of this foreign onslaught 
that some part of the classical music sur- 
vived is a matter for wonder. This is 
especially so when we remember that the 
art of music like most of the other arts 
in the East has been handed down the 
centuries orally from Guru (teacher) to 
Chela (pupil). Unlike in the West it was 
not written in notation. Bands of here- 
ditary professional musicians and dancers 
kept the tradition alive and improving. 
Kings, Princes and petty Chieftains 
(nilames) endowed them with presents 
and gifts of land and thus freed them 
from such daily cares as would impede 
their development. Some went so far as 
to maintain these musicians and dancers 
in their palaces and mansions so that 
they could better devote themselves to the 
perfection of their art. Foreign occupation 
meant a lessening if not a complete with- 
drawal of this patronage. Musicians had 
to turn cultivators for a living. Is it sur- 

rising that the standard of musical per- 
ormances as well as the art of music 
declined? 

The historian of our native arts cannot 
but admire the virility of the people and 
their traditional love of poetry, music and 
dance, that have kept these arts alive. 

It is in the Kandyan Kingdom (the 
Central Hills) the last sans to fall 
into foreign hands that the remnants of 
the arts of music have been best pre- 
served. South Ceylon, the area around 
Ruhuna, is also rich in musical arts. 
Kandyan dancers and drummers together 
with the Low Country devil dancers 
are world-famed. A curious feature of 
the Kandyan dancers is that singing as 
well as the playing of musical instru- 
ments such as Udekki and Talamgata 
(hand Cymbals) accompany the dance. 
One’s imagination will boggle at the 
thought of a Western ballet dancer doing 
anything else than his dance. 

Thus it is said that the art of music 
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in Ceylon, the ancient Sinhalese Sangitg 
Sastra, had three component parts;— 
dancing singing and the playing of 
Musical instruments. The absence of 
anyone of the three elements made the 
art incomplete. It might be noted ip 
passing that the form of Buddhism that 
came to Ceylon about the third century 
B.C. was puritanical. Priests were asked 
to refrain from indulging in the three 
arts Nacca (dancing) Gita (singing) and 
Vadita (playing musical instruments) on 
the ground that they roused the passions. 
Here was another factor which militated 
against the strong development of a system 
of classical music. To this day, Buddhism 
alone of all the great religions of the 
world admits no music into its worshi 
save on occasions, drums (Hevis?). 

That Buddhism was always so puritani- 
cal cannot be maintained in the face of 
the historical fact that when the great 
Emperor Darmasoka sent his daughter 
Sangamitta with a branch of the sacred 
Bo-Tree to Ceylon, she was accompanied 
by bands of musicians and dancers who 
performed on the five kinds of musical 
instruments (Panca Turya Nada) thrice 
a day in honour of the sacred Bodhi 
branch. These five sorts of instruments 
were :— 


Atata—one faced drum 
Vitata—two faced drum 
Atata-Vitata—instrument witha 
skin or parchment and strings 
Ghana—metal percussion 
Sisira—wind instruments 


Yb wre 


It is not without interest to note that 
throughout the period when the native 
Kings ruled, one of the marks of royal 
honour was to possess a band of musicians 
playing on pancaturya nada. This five 
fold music preceded armies on the battle 
field; was heard at Coronations, royal 
occasions and the four great religious 
festivals. Today the sacred Bodhi Branch 
has blossomed into one of the oldest tres 
in the World, but the Pancaturya nadi 
which was played thrice a day in ® 
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Tue Music oF CEYLON 


honour in the days of its youth has had 
a less glorious fate. Its performance on 
festive occasions has only recently being 
revived. 

Among Ceylon musical instruments 
pride of place usually goes to the drum. 
Whether in pene or at festivals 
drums Fe oudest. The art of drum- 
ming, therefore, is highly developed. 
Taught as it has been for centuries by a 

stem mnemonics, i.e. spoken sounds of 
syllables which are imitated by the hand 
and fingers on the drum-drumming 
sounds strange to western ears. The 
five primary sounds are (tat, dit, tit, ton, 
nan). These have given rise to a veritable 
vocabulary of subsidiary sounds (tan, ki 
tan gunda) (don kita kita tak kita), etc. 
If one mouthed these syllables aloud one 
can almost hear the rhythm or pade 
spoken by a drum. 

Historical records speak of sevently-five 
musical instruments that went to form 
the ancient orchestra of Ceylon. These 
comprise :— 

1. Twenty-six varieties of drums (one 

and two faced). 

2. Eight kinds of vena (three, five, 

seven, twelve, thirteen, twenty-one 
stringed, etc.) 


3. Twenty-six varieties of wind 
instruments (bamboo and flutes, 
etc.) 


4. Fifteen kinds of metal percussion 
(hand cymbals, metal bells, tink- 
ling anklets, etc.) 

The Ceylon Orchestra, therefore, differs 
strongly from its Euro counterpart. 
While in the West the Sing rise tg re- 
dominated and percussion is treated like 
a poor relative, in Ceylon it is the exact 
opposite. The desire of the people of 
Ceylon for percussion almost amounts to 
apassion. Climate, performance of music 
out of doors, a strong sense of rhythm 
and the temperament of the people are 
all factors working to this end. Another 
interesting point is that in our Orchestra 
the wind section (which includes wood- 
wind and brass) vies for equal importance 
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with the galaxy of drums. Since proces- 


sions in the open air are the commonest 
musical occasions in Ceylon, flutes and 
aboes are both convenient and necessary. 
For the same reason the string section of 
our Orchestra is lamentably weak. The 
few varieties of veenas we possess are 
due to South Indian influence. Only one 
stringed rudely fashioned fiddle played by 
beggars at village fairs remains to tell the 
tale of our indigenous stringed instru- 
ments. Shades of Ravan (Lord of ancient 
Ceylon) with his Ravanstram bowed 
instrument! 

Of the seventy-five musical instruments 
mentioned earlier only a few are in com- 
mon use today. Of the drums we use Ma- 
gul Bera, Pata Bera, Yak Bera Mthingu 
Bera, Maddala, Udekki, Pana Bera, Davu- 
la, Tammattama, Hevisi and Rabana. Of 
the wind instruments, those in common 
use are: Horana (large and small), Naga 
Sinan, Ran Sinan, Vas Dandu and Sak 
(Conch-shell). Once in a while one sees 
the imposing Maha Kombu which re- 
sembles a Tuba. For metal percussion we 
use today Talia, Talampata, Mini kin- 
kini, At-gigiri and Panteru. 

From Vadita (musical instruments) we 
turn almost reluctantly to Gita (Song). 
As a historian of our music has observed 
‘gulfs that one longs to bridge, yawn in 
this all important region of songs.’ Indian 
influences are most pre-dominant in this 
field. Vadankusa Ratnamala is the 
authoritative work on the subject. It is 
only a translation of a book by a great 
Indian music scholar Ganitalankara Acari- 
ya. ‘Vadankusa, teeming with Tamil and 
Telegu terms was one of the earliest text 
books on music used in Ceylon’, says the 
late Mahawalatenna Banda Ratemahat- 
maya an authority in the field. The book 
mentions five primary falas subdivided 
into Ragas, gitas, distys, lilas, talams, 
vannama, natyas, surals, sandams saram- 
bas, and talas. The ragas, gita, lila 
and fala relate to poetry song and melody. 
Disty, sural, sandam, saramba and talam 
concerns the rhythmic time measures 
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(pada) played on various drums. ee 
and talampata rightly come within the 
domain of dance. Here we have the 
theory of music of ancient Ceylon. Today 
only a fraction of these interesting musical 
divisions are sung, played or danced. The 
most developed are the Vannamas sung 
by Kandyan dancers as a prelude to their 
dance. These are named after animals and 
are rhythmically based on their move- 
ments. The Gajaga Vannama moves to 
the slow majestic tread of the elephant. 
The Kuthiradi or Thuranga vannama 
follows the trot and gallop of the horse. 
The leisurely gliding flight of the hawk 
and its sudden swoop to earth to seize 
is characterised in Ukussa Vannama. 

In British times North and South 
Indian influences on our music became 
more marked. Nadagamas or Musical 
dramas became common and _ these 
abounded in melodious songs, very often 
viraha or love songs reflecting South 
Indian Ragas and Talas. When the Parsi 
Theatre came to Colombo, Gurerati songs 
were borrowed and absorbed into Sin- 
halese songs. John de Silva’s advent as 
the leading Play-wright of Ceylon accen- 
tuated the process of Indian influence. In 
the songs which studded his historical 
operas there was a happy marriage of 
Sinhalese words with Hindustani tunes. 

This grafting of the music of one coun- 
try with the language of another has been 
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a common occurrence of latter day Sin- 
halese music. The little rhythms and 
tunes of the kaffirinha danced by Por- 
tuguese mercenaries, some of whom were 
Kaffirs, fell on willing ears in the mari- 
time provinces of Ceylon. Sinhalese words 
transfixed into kaffirinha tunes are still 
sung and danced with gusto. Baila is 
another importation from the Portuguese. 
Sinhalese words composed extempore and 
sung to Baila tunes are still popular at 
parties. This Sinhalese gift of extempore 
composition is evident from viridu—a 
metrical patter song sung to a certain 
rhythm on the Rabana. 

In 1946 Ceylon broke loose from the 
trammels of foreign rule. There was a 
recession of foreign influence and a mark- 
ed advance of pure Sinhalese classical 
music. Delving into the past Sinhalese 
Scholars are rescuing fragments from the 
old Sinhalese musical system and piecin 
them together into what looks like 
the original. Government patronage to 
dancers and musicians is as of old leading 
to a new afflorescence of the ancient 
nacca, gita, and vadita. Even in schools 
the new winds of freedom are blowing 
away the cob-webs of old imperialism. 
British songs and musical tunes are being 
replaced by Sinhalese nursery rhymes. 


paw pe | we are today on the 
threshold of a truly great Ranaissance of 
Music. 








Sento—The Public Bath-house 
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Prof. Basil Hall Chamberlain observed: 
‘Cleanliness is one of the few original 
items of Japanese civilization. Almost all 
other Japanese institutions have their 
roots in China, but not tubs.’ 

Great changes have taken place since 
the learned Englishman penned these 
words but the Japanese are still perhaps 
among the cleanest people in the world 
when it comes to physical cleanliness. 

Few Japanese willingly go without a 
daily bath unless absolutely too poor to 
afford one; but in such case they usually 
find some method to cleanse their bodies. 

Shinto has to a great extent been res- 
ponsible for this admirable trait in the 
people; for Shinto rites consist mainly of 
ceremonies of purification. Bathing is 
mentioned frequently in Japanese mytho- 
logy which records the occasion when the 
pa Izanagi cleansed himself by bathin 
in a stream after having visited his dead 
wife in Hell. 

Before approaching the place of the 
deity at a Shinto shrine people rinse their 
mouths and hands at a font placed there 
for this purpose and, wherever one may 
go in this country, he will find adequate 
— for cleansing the hands after 

eaving any place considered at all dirty, 
or after having performed any natural 
bodily function. 

The Japanese public bath-house is an 
excellent institution where, for the price 
of about 15 yen, a person may of a 


in washing to his or her heart’s content, 





enjoy the Doge of warming the body 
and nowadays perhaps watch the current 
Sumo—Japanese wrestling—on _ televi- 
sion, or smoke, play Japanese chess, or 
just yarn with other regular customers, 

The bath-house today is a most 
hygienic place. There are notices stuck 
up all over the establishment. Do not 
put your towel in the bath! Do not wash 
your clothes in the bath! Do not do this, 
and do not do that! 

Well, this is probably all to the good, 
but in the bath-house I used to visit in 
the country such admonitions were not 
at all necessary because, as far as I could 
make out, people just did not do thes 
awful things. The worst I ever saw wa 
when a tiny boy in the large bath-tub in 
company with his father suddenly vomit 
ed what appeared to be a great deal of 
chocolate. 

Bath-houses existed in Japan even in 
ancient times, and especially in such large 
cities as Kyoto and Kamakura. Early m 
the Tokugawa Period (1603-1868) they 
started to prosper in Edo—the old name 
of Tokyo. 

In those days they employed servi 
maids to assist the bathers in and out 
their clothes, and as all men wore the 
chonmage or top knot, in combing and 
doing up their hair. But other services ap 
peared to be in demand and in due cours 
these maids became yuna, or bath-hout 

rostitutes, and the so-called yuna bath 

ouses soon became popular, flourished 
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Sento—THE Pusiic BATH-HOUSE 


and were sources of general immorality. 

Eventually the government was unable 
to close its eyes to the situation which had 
arisen through the popularity of the 
ywna-buro and finally through strict laws 
they were driven out of business to be 
replaced by the ordinary bath-house 
which, in accordance with the law, did 
not provide the extra comforts for the 
male patrons. Boswell probably would 
have approved of the yuna-buro, for such 
an institution in 18th century London 
would no doubt have kept him away 
from dark alleys and at least prevented 
him catching many of the ills to which 
he was apparently so susceptible after his 
nocturnal prowls in search of Venus. 

In those days the bath-house was 
patronized only by men, but gradually 
women began to use them and, as no 
special provisions were made for the sexes 
to bath separately, the government was 
son belaboured with complaints from 
the prudes concerning the iniquities of 
promiscuous bathing. And although the 
authorities expressed their disapproval of 
this practice of the sexes enjoying a bath 
ae, they never quite succeeded in 
samping it out until 1900 when a law 
was passed for its prohibition. Even then 
ittook many years before the public took 
very much heed and then only in the 
larger cities. Even today in country areas 
and in hot spring resorts you may find 
the sexes bathing together. And what 
of it? There is nothing indecent about 
itas far as I have observed and, as J.R. 
Brinkley, the historian, and editor of the 
‘Japan Mail’ remarked many years ago: 

nude in Japan is to be seen but not 
to be looked at.’ 

People who can afford them of course 
have baths in their homes, but many who 
cn bath in private still prefer the con- 
Wvial atmosphere of the bath-house where 
they can meet their friends after the day’s 
> done. 

¢ years ago I used regularly to visit 
a public bath-house in a onl town in 
Japan. From the exterior it re- 
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sembled a factory with its tall chimney 
belching smoke and the windows aglow 
and covered with steam. You approached 
up a narrow pathway which was bordered 
with trees, shrubs and large stones, so 
that it looked more like the entrance to 
an inn, or a mansion. There were two 
doors of the sliding variety, one leading 
to the women’s section and the other to 
the men’s. Directly you slid aside the 
door you were greeted with a polite 
‘Welcome’ from a pleasant looking girl 
who sat in a box arranged between the 
male and female departments, who took 
your money or your ticket, for you could 
buy a book of tickets at a vastly reduced 
rate. She also sold soap, towels, tooth- 
paste, brushes, powder and other toilet 
goods, minded your valuables and even 
sold tickets for the local cinema. 

Sometimes if you glanced past her, 
which I confess I generally did, you 
might obtain a glimpse of ivory shoulders 
shimmering through a mass of shining, 
long black hair. The men seemed to 
take an unreasonably long time in slip- 
ping off their footwear or in fumbling for 
their money. 

Having bought a ticket and slipped 
off your footwear, you stepped past the 
perpetually smiling custodian to enter a 
sort of dressing room, half of which had 
a floor of boards, and the other half 
matted and upon which was a hibachi 
which is a fire-bowl made of porcelain, 
wood or other material, and filled with 
ash upon which charcoal is burnt. On 
the half of the room covered with boards 
were many baskets, and into one of these 
you deposited your clothes, then slid 
aside a glass-panelled door and entered 
the inner regions of soap and water, 
whence emanated much laughing, talking 
and noise of splashing water. 

If you were a regular patron you would 
immediately have to return the nods 
and greetings of your acquaintances. You 
then rinsed yourself thoroughly from a 
wooden tub which you filled from a tap 
in the wall. 
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That particular bath-room was tiled in 
white, and had pale blue walls. At one 
end was a small tiled bath of running 
cold water. In the centre of the room 
was the main bath-tub which was about 
twenty feet square and filled with hot 
water, whilst at the other end was a small 
bath which contained medicinal water of 
an unpleasant greeny-blue colour. So 
that bath-house was a mixture of tiles, 
pale-blue walls, clear and greeny-blue 
water, shining white, yellow, and boiled 
red bodies, plus a few pictures around the 
walls. 

After having thoroughly rinsed the 
body you repaired to the medicinal bath 
for a good soak, and immersing yourself 
up to the neck, probably gossiped with 
an acquaintance. 

The bath-house decorations had fared 
hard through the years of steam and 
damp and some of the specimens were 
in terrible condition. Mount Fuji, in 
colour, was in better shape than her 
neighbours. Her peak was shown in a 
crest of white capping a purple base. 
Being able to meditate upon the beauty 
of Fuji San from the drowsy ease of the 
bath-tub was somewhat pleasant, and 
many others had no doubt appreciated the 
thoughtfulness of the person who placed 
that picture there. The peak of peerless 
Fuji San is ever dear to the sons of 
Nippon, or indeed, to anyone who has 
seen the conical mystery rising high above 
the clouds, and it is perhaps ie most 
beautiful mountain in the whole wide 
world. 

There were two other pictures worth 
attention, or recognisable, and what was 
once a mirror. One was an advertise- 
ment for a well-known brand of beer. 
It depicted a most seductive and fascinat- 
ing young maiden about to sink a mug 
of the beverage, and her exclamation, in 
Chinese characters, probably said: ‘I use 
no other!’ 

The clothing of this beer drinking 
young damsel, or what there was of it, 
was of the variety usually found in a 
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Hollywood Leg Show. But although her 
cheeks were peeling from the ravages of 
the steam, yet she continued to 
down upon and attract admiring bathed 
continually urging them to change their 
brand. 

The remaining picture was an old 

hotograph. The best part was its thick, 
Saar) frame. When I examined it | 
found that it represented an old Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha steamer in the Suez Canal, 
I had imagined it to be a scene of an 
eruption of Vesuvius! 

The remaining exhibit had been a 
mirror, but resembled a fly-paper after a 
busy season and was evidently an adver 
tisement for a brand of toilet soap, at the 
top and bottom of which were rather 
faded-looking geisha in summer attire. 

Stepping out from the medicinal bath 
upon the tiles you’d often narrowly escape 
coming to grief by nearly turning a 
somersault over a stray piece of soap 
which had deserted its owner, and you 
grabbed a wooden stool and a smal 
wooden bucket, squatted down beside the 
hot and cold water taps and commenced 
to soap yourself. 

In the European or American style 
bath, one washes and soaps whilst in the 
bath itself. In Japanese baths of any 
this is never done, and is perhaps che 
considered a very dirty method. The 
body must be soaped, rinsed and 
thoroughly cleansed, before one may 
enter a large bath for the final rinse 
in the clean but usually devilish hot 
water. This large bath consequently never 
becomes really dirty even after some 
hours of use, for fresh hot water is pout 
ing in all the time. 

But that water was usually terribly 
hot; about 110 degrees F 
Sometimes I could not bear it, and yet 
someone was probably shouting down 
the speaking-tube leading to the regions 
of the furnace complaining the water 
was cold. Many of the youth of an 
pride themselves on the degree of 


which they are able to withstand, and 
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they emerge from the baths looking like 
boiled lobsters. 

No bath-house is without a sansuke. 
This gentleman for a modest sum will 
grub your back, and smack and massage 

tired limbs to make a new man of 
you, and usually he will entertain you 
whilst doing so with his views upon the 
latest political crises, the price of drink, 
the baseball results or a choice story. 
Really a very remarkable fellow who in 
his off moments helps stoke up the 
furnace. He performs in both sections of 
the bath-house and comes and goes when- 
ever the mood takes him or a customer 
shouts for his services. I once asked a 
girl acquaintance if she did not feel 
embarrassed at having a man plodding 
aound whilst she was bathing. She 
laughed and seemed most surprised. “But 
he’s only the sansuke—why should I 
bother about him?’ 

Nowadays some women seem to enter- 
win an entirely different opinion and only 
recently there was quite a bit of corres- 
pondence to one of the leading news- 
We from women criticizing what the 

one of the last remnants of feudal- 
im which should be removed. 

Interviewed for his views on the 
subject a very modern sansuke told the 
| Press that the women were just being 
ally, that it just showed how vain they 
were for thinking he’d even dream of 
looking at them, except in the course of 
duty. ‘What nonsense,’ he remarked. 
Ts like accusing a man of being a 
glutton because he works in a butcher’s 


But the women of new Japan have in 
many of the bath-houses asserted their 
basic human rights to deprive the sansuke 
of his free nude show and are now pre- 
sumably attended to by one of their own 


ex. 

After soaking yourself in that hot 
Water you stepped out upon the tiles, 
doused the head in cold water, wrung 
out your small towel and proceeded to 
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dry the body. Japanese seldom use the 
large, dry towel that Westerners favour. 
They use a small cotton towel about eight 
inches wide and two feet long which 
they wring out before starting to 
themselves, in hot or cold water. With 
a little practice one gets expert in its use 
and finds that it is just as efficient as 
the large Turkish towel, although not so 
comfortable. 

Such is the method of public bathing 
in the Japanese public bath-house, a great 
institution and a jolly place; where you 
may meet the rent gi aig policeman, 
dustman, doctor, dentist, and even the 
mayor, on equal footing and without any 
frills on; all assembled together for 
cleansing and reviving their tired bodies 
and for a chat with their fellows. West- 
ern people may perhaps feel somewhat 
shy about community bathing; they are 
not used to it; however, they need to 
experience the cheery atmosphere of a 
bath-house in Japan before turning up 
their noses. 

In the early days of intercourse with 
the West it is said that it was commonly 
believed, especially in country places 
around the hot spring resorts, that 
Europeans had tails. This notion had 
gained credence through the habit of 
certain of the barbarians who entered the 
hot spring baths clad in dressing gowns 
or cotton kimono in order to preserve the 
sight of their bodies from any who might 
be curious. 

But holes could easily be poked through 
the paper of the shoji and one lady who 
thought she had concealed her person 
from the public gaze was somewhat sur- 
prised to be told by a friend who spoke 
the language that the hotel maid had 
confided in him her disappointment in 
finding that the red-haired madame lack- 
ed the proverbial tail. 

This was in the days of bustles which 
the uninitiated perhaps believed was for 
the purpose of enclosing the coiled-down 


tail when not in use. 











letter from peking 


The Pomegranates Are Red 


Early summer, and the pomegranates beside 
the verandah where I breakfast are in brilliant 
bloom, with the fruit forming miraculously 
behind them even before the petals drop. The 
other morning after a heavy night’s rain, they 
laughed up at the big green trees around. A 
woodpecker looked quizzically down on them 
from his task on one trunk, perhaps as appre- 
ciatively as I did from pauses between toast 
and marmalade. Down the path a couple of 
schoolboys swinging their bags, arms alternate- 
ly around each other’s necks and then wrestling 
with bags dropped for the moment. Legs 
white after being encased in long pants through 
the cold months, now taking in the sun. A 
mild drowsiness in the air, which the first 
cicadas and the scent of tree blossom were 
beginning to add to. One had to almost prick 
oneself to remember that April and May had 
seen so many world shaking political events, 
and that the results of these were shaping the 
destinies of millions. That there had been 
three dry years in succession in North China, 
and the struggle against nature still continued 
unabated. 

June the first brought Children’s Day. I 
did not go to the big parks where tens of 
thousands of them had congregated, in the 
morning, but instead went for my afternoon’s 
walk to Tao Ran Ting, the new park made 
on what was a rubbish dump and execution 

ound in the days of the last regime. In a 
actory district it usually has a mass of rough 
and tumble kids dashing up and down “a 
man made hills, and around the lake sides. 
Today, however, they seemed a bit conscious 
that they were the chief figures and consequent- 
ly somewhat more subdued. I did not see one 
standing on his head, and only a few were 
climbing trees. A bunch of little girls, resplen- 
dent on their best dresses stood arm in arm 
for pictures, but the reserve of the boys soon 
broke down they crowding around asking for 
explanations, why do you take this, how does 
the camera work, what is interesting about us 


anyway. They were bright, alive and full of 
pep. Quite a thought though that all over this 
particular part of our world, a hundred million 
of them were in schools, and celebrating today. 

In the world of struggle immediately around 
us, some of the news that has excited me most 

rsonally concerns two places a good way 
a Peking, but ones in which I have 
especially fond memories. Ch’inghai in the 
Northwest, and Fukien away over in the 
Southeast. 

In Ch’inghai there is Kumbus Monastery and 
the fabulous lake of Kokonor. I remember 
well in the other day of an old Englishman 
resident in Peking telling me that he simply 
had to make a trip there to complete his life. 
Always he had wanted to see it. Now, were 
he still alive, he would find doggone, a ship 
building industry starting right on its shores, 
with fishing trawlers being made there. The 
scientific name for the fish they catch is a 
mouth breaker—Schizopygopsis. Notwithstand- 
ing that, it’s really a tasty morsel, though I 
do remember one of the salted variety given 
me at a local winter feast in the region fifteen 
years ago, which nearly caused my end and 
made me suspect its kind ever since. I also 
remember how one of my ex-students, going 
sometime later to help a cooperative organise 
tion, bought several truck loads of them 
Lanchow only to find the market glutted and 
himself with quite a few tons of frozen fish 
on hand vwenihiatidy what to do with them! 
In those days some were caught by i 
holes diva the ice, lighting Sen above, 
then just waiting for the fish to jump out 
after the light, conveniently landing in the 
hands of the fishermen. Romantic and all 


that kind of thing, but hardly as efficient as 
the new fleet that will catch at the right time, 
and pack off in refrigerated cars on the new 
railway that now connects Sining and beyond 
to the main railway system. A new kind of 
romance is coming to Chinese Central Asia. 
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Tue PoMEGRANATES ARE RED 


Fukien over in the South East, I have 
always felt to be a dream province for beauty 
and richness, through whose forested valleys 
the Min River flows down to the rich rice lands 
around Foochow. 

This year, both Fukien and Kwangtung have 
had heavy rainfall, with two typhoons already. 
The Min has risen higher than it has for a 
century. In the older day, paddy fields around 
Foochow would have been inundated, but this 
year the people all turned out to help—a 
hundred thousand army men, city workers, 
professors and students from colleges, civil 
servants and just ordinary street folk, rushed 
to give farmers a hand. Work went on night 
and day in the spirit of Wuhan in 1954, 
raising and strenghtening the dykes. To deal 
with a deluge that affected sixty counties is 
not easy. The highest register was at one place 
where 280 millimeters was counted. More like 
an ocean wave than a rain. By June 3rd, the 
water around Foochow was 2.54 meters higher 
than the danger line. Many homes and 
factories in the threatened areas had to be 
evacuated. In all a stiff battle has been fought 
throughout the province, crops destroyed being 
immediately r ted, and excess water being 
drained off. If any people in our whole world 
have had training to deal with natural disasters 
over these years, it is those of China. Now 
they just take each and every one in their 
stride. So much so one gets the feeling that 
they would be slightly pee oa if there 
was no crisis to meet! 

This afternoon an old Chinese friend called, 
and we talked for a while on snuff bottles, the 
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Peking shop that still sells snuff, its price, its 
quality, and habits of the old generation con- 
cerning it. Then on to the bits of real art 
that many stuff bottles are. He told of a 
certain Manchu prince, a mountain of fat. This 
monster had an especially treasured snuff bottle. 
Going to sleep after a heavy meal, he held the 
bottle in one hand against his bare stomach. 
When he awoke the bottle was missing, but 
a slave girl was sweeping the room. He 
shouted for his men and roundly accused the 
girl of stealing it, seeing no one else had come 
into the room at all during the period he lost 
it. She was taken out and beaten so badly 
that she died. Then as he still lay on his 
couch he felt something sticking a little un- 
comfortable into him, so putting his hand down 
to ease his great belly, the snuff bottle fell out 
of a large fold in his skin below it. Really a 
true story, he insisted! All the people round 
about knew of it, and indeed many still tell 
it to a new generation that knows so little of 
such things. 

But to return to the pomegranates— 
“Tzelieu’ in Chinese. I am reminded of a 
poem of the Yuan Dynasty, in which an old 
man bewails the fact that though he is over 
ninety, none of his seven sons come back to 
see him. It finishes 


‘surely it is now possible for some 
of you to plan return—needless to 
wait longer for now the pomegranates 
are red soon their blossom will fall 
and it will be too late.’ 


A. Li 











Tropical Fish Keeping 
in the East and the West 


Husein Rofé 


PART II 


The Position in Hong Kong 


In this colony, 120 persons are daily 
employed in breeding or purveying to the 
city minute aquatic creatures familiarly 
called water-fleas, but more correctly 
known as daphniae. These little y aay 
insects are relished by most tropical fishes, 
and especially by those with small mouths. 
They are usually sold in the company 
of blood-worms, which contort them- 
selves endlessly in and out of S bends, 
and an unsightly, wriggling and evil- 
smelling compact mass of the smaller 
tubifex worms, which anchor themselves 
in the sand and wave back and forth. 
These, together with mosquito larvae 
make up the daily diet of countless fishes, 
and keep them healthy at a cost of about 
ten cents per day to the average owner. 
Let the reader form his own opinion as 
to how widespread is the love of the 
Chinese for keeping tropical fishes in the 
home or shop, judging by the work 
involved in supplying their diet! 

The hobby is cheaper here than almost 
anywhere else in the world, and Chinese 
breeders in the Colony have been among 
the first in the world to breed on a large 
scale such species as the Headstanders 
(Chilodus Punctuatus) illustrated in the 
last issue. In the West, the air and 
temperature are less propitious, while 
panaceae and prophylactics flood the mar- 
kets to combat the various diseases which 
wipe out whole aquariums full of fishes 


at a time; these diseases also some. 
times result from inability to procure 
adequate supplies of live food easily in 
Europe and America. Elaborate precau- 
tions are taken to breed specimens: 
hardness and acidity of water must be 
oats | tested and corrected, and the 
successful aquarist has to be something of 
a chemist and a doctor! 

I was particularly struck by the manner 
in which the Chinese breeders and dealers 
of Hong Kong achieved results unique 
in their field, while lacking scientific 
training on the one hand and dispensing 
with the elaborate and costly parapherna- 
lia on the other; so I wrote to Dr Herbert 
Axelrod, a youngish American who is 
one of the world’s chief experts on the 
subject. Dr Axelrod travels all over the 
world catching specimens, he has run 
his own fish business, lectured on fish- 
keeping at New York University, written 
several books on the subject, and is also 
a publisher. He runs the Tropical Fish 
Hobbyist, a well-produced and attractive 
monthly devoted to the hobby. Two years 
ago, he was projecting writing a history 
of Fish Breeding in Hong Kong in con 
junction with the late Mr Lam of the 
Hong Kong Aquarium, which plan failed 
to materialise owing to the sudden death 
of the latter. Here is what Dr. Axelrod 
wrote to me in a letter:— 


“You asked why the Chinese get results 
with breeding fishes without all the ela 
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borate preparations and precautions stressed 
by the Western books. It is not necesssarily 
because of the climate, but it is because of 
the good feeding of fish food, live foods, 
and the fact that labour is so cheap that 
the cleanliness of the tank is rarely if ever 

a problem. Water changes come about 

every time it rains, and too, the Chinese 

have the patience in dealing with fishes.’ 

As to the local uninstructed hobbyists, 
they usually purchase goldfish for the 
New Year (Chinese) to have something 
alive in the home, and then buy the 
cheaper tropical varieties. As the cold 
weather approaches, they let their pets 
gradually die off of cold. It costs less 
than buying heating apparatus or medi- 
cines, so they wait until the next season, 
leaving the tanks in storage for the winter. 
Naturally, this is cruelty bred of ignor- 
ance, but Hong Kong has no Aquarists’ 
Society any longer. It is high time this 
were revived, and the local Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 

ight co-operate in such a venture. I 
should personally be interested to know 
of local readers interested in such a 

t. 

Some of the illustrations you saw in 
the last issue of this magazine were photo- 
graphs of my own fishes. To obtain a 
more varied and interesting selection, I 
made an excursion one day last June to 
the New Territories, in the company of 
Eastern Horizon’s very capable photo- 
grapher, Mr. Chan. We visited the two 
principal breeders, Mr. Wong Yip and 
Mr. Fung Tak On. 

Wong Yip’s hatcheries are situated 
behind Fanling station, a short walk from 
the road. He has had twenty years’ 
experience of fish-keeping, and spent half 
of that time on the present premises. 
Both of these dealers were formerly 
hobbyists. Unlike Fung, Wong does not 
export, but finds he has enough to do 
supplying the local wholesalers. His 
chief speciality is breeding the Discus or 
Pompadour Fish (Symphosodon Discus), 
the aristocrat of the aquarium. When 
one realises that a pair sells locally at 
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from $10 to $800, and that a prize mated 
may even fetch up to U.S.$1,000 in 
America, it is apparent that he has a 
very lucrative speciality here, as he claims 
to raise between three and four thousand 
of this species yearly. There is always a 
great demand in England, Germany, 
Japan and elsewhere, where few people 
can afford to purchase these elegant crea- 
tures, which are a mass of variegated 
colour in the mating season. Every hob- 
byist dreams of spawning them! 

Where Wong Yip lives, there is no 
electricity, but this does not appear to 
interfere with his successful breeding. In 
fact, his second favourite occupation is 
_—a the Headstanders, which he 
also finds very easy, though many West- 
ern handbooks state that the Chilodus 
had never been spawned in captivity. It 
originates from British Guiana, whereas 
the Discus is a fish of the Amazon river. 

Fung Tak On is over seventy years of 
age, and his hatcheries are in charming 
country surroundings just past the village 
of Shatin, motoring north, through a 
tunnel, over which runs the railway via- 
duct, by the seaside. One of Fung’s 
specialities is purchasing very young 
= from Singapore at low prices, 
and raising them locally. He seems to 
age the breeding of small fishes, and 

as an entire room full of diminutive 
tanks which principally contain spawning 
neon tetras (Hyphessobrycon innesi) and 
dwarf cichlids (Apistogramma ramirezt). 
In the last issue, you will have seen a 
snapshot of one of the latter with the fry 
swarming around the parent. The neon 
tetra has long been a great favourite for 
those who prefer small fishes, and fetched 
a high price until it was bred on a com- 
mercial scale, and Fung was one of the 
pioneers of that line. The fish gets its 
name from the fact that the front part 
of the body is a bluish-green, the rear 
portion bright red, and the whole 
iridiscent so as to remind one of the glow 
of neon lights! This fish is said to require 
soft, acid water for spawning. A great 
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problem of raising fry is often to find 
suitable nourishment for their early days, 
when they need microscopic food. Put 
too much and you foul the water; too 
little and your babies starve to death! 

Hong Kong has many fish dealers, 
most of whom engage in jealous rivalry 
with each other, while few of them are 
to be trusted. On the whole, the more 
responsible are the exporters, while the 
man whose tanks are stacked in an alley- 
way is often too busy struggling for a 
bare living, and has little incentive to be 
scrupulous. Even here however, one 
meets rips ge and progressive per- 
sons, one of whom was featured in my 
recent article for the U.S. magazine Pet 
Industry. Tanks are well-made to order 
locally at reasonable prices, the smallers 
types being always in stock. The large 
tanks however need pretty thorough 
servicing occasionally, the job takes 
several hours; it is often then very hard 
to find competent labour for the work. I 
used to have a conscientious and capable 
workman: until he won so much at the 
races that he has never wanted to do an 
honest day’s work since! Purchasing 
American tanks from local dealers is a 
risky procedure, since they may well leak, 
even though guaranteed not to do so; 
while, once they have been used to try 
out their permeability, they cannot be 
taken back to the shop for a refund or 
exchange. 


The Goldfish 


This is a cold-water fish, not suitable 
for mixing with the more delicate tropi- 
cals. Further, it has a large mouth, a 
voracious appetite, and, in consequehce, 
abundant excreta; hence maintainin 
the tank clean is a minor problem. This 
fish has been bred in many strange varie- 
ties by the Chinese since the Sung dynasty 
(though some authorities claim since the 
7th century). The industry is however 
now much more developed in Japan than 
elsewhere; regular exports to that country 


Husein Rofé 


are said to have started towards the 
end of the Ming period. Although there is 
only one species, there are probably more 
varieties of goldfish than of any other 
pet. Interbreeding of freaks has produced 
telescopic eyes, bubble-eyes, and a host 
of other peculiarities, not often aesthetic, 
The masses are however often attracted 
to monstrosities, and anyhow they have 
thirteen main varieties to choose among, 


The Marine Aquarium 


In public aquariums, sea-water con 


stantly circulates through various tanks, | 


and is temporarily stored and filtered 
through reservoirs. In coastal towns, it 
often comes from the sea, being constantly 
renewed. The closed-circuit aquarium, 
where the same water remains in the tank 
for weeks, months or even years, is 
becoming increasingly fashionable in the 
United States, where best results are said 
to be obtained by using synthetic sea 
water! Special, expensive salts are mixed 
with the tap-water, and you may set up 
the aquarium at home hundreds of miles 
from the sea. Although this water may 
lack certain valuable elements, it is also 
free from harmful bacteria. Where sea 
water is used, it is advisable to eliminate 
the bacteria by using a small quantity of 
pure copper sulphate, though sulphathio- 
zole is a popular alternative. The fishes 
are shipped across country as air rae 
and often survive for months in thet 
new homes, provided that scrupulous 
attention is paid to certain lag 
which are entirely different from 
ruling the well-being of the fresh-water 
tank. 

The chief enemy is of course poison 
resulting from the corrosive action of the 
salt-water. Metals and many cements 


are fatal. Therefore a specially-designed 
tank is the first consideration. Seaweed 


will not survive, and so the fishes will 
have to obtain their oxygen from abu 
dant aeration, and the number that cat 
be maintained in good health in a given 
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tank will be much smaller than that for 
fresh-water fishes in a corresponding 
space. Once the balance of the tank has 
been achieved, interference should be 
reduced to a minimum: the introduction 
of new, unsterilised fishes, or even of a 
small quantity of apparently clear water 
from a tide-pool may mean wholesale 
disaster. But it is always wise to have a 
spare supply of sea-water stored in glass 
or plastic containers on the premises, pre- 
ferably in a dark cupboard. Time kills 
many of the microbes when the water is 
thus stored, since they have nothing on 
which to feed. 

Hong Kong dealers in general under- 
stand nothing at all about the principles 
of maintaining marine fishes, and this is 
not surprising when one considers that 
few local hobbyists besides myself have 
ever attempted this scientifically over a 
long bind. The show-tanks in restaur- 
ants are another matter, since the owner 
has no desire to keep the inmates alive 
for a long period. Dealers who are not 
international exporters occasionally pur- 
chase some of these gaily-coloured coral 
fishes, keep them in unhygienic tanks, 
and overcrowd them. They may be sold 
to a prospective customer as fresh-water 
fishes! If he is naive enough to believe 
such assertions, his pets are sure to perish 
within hours, if not minutes. Even if 
he transfers them to a proper marine 
aquarium, they are probably so infested 
with a virulent gill-parasite known as 
Oodinium ocellatum that they will infect 
all their companions, and every fish will 
choke to death after having spent its last 
days pitifully gasping at the surface of the 
water. Should one be lucky enough to 
come across specimens free from disease, 
the conditions of their capture, transport 
and subsequent maintenance by the dealer 
have certainly been such as to lower their 
resistance, and there is little hope of a 
successful yer aay to their new home. 
Another possibility is of ourse to go after 
one’s own specimens at the seaside. With 

and patience, some beauties can be 
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obtained from time to time. Those offer- 
ed for sale by fishermen are rarely small 
enough for the home tank, which will 
do best with specimens not longer than 
two inches (excluding tail measurements). 

The marine aquarium is then a chal- 
lenge. Success is only possible after count- 
less failures, and experience is dearly 
bought. But it can be done, and the pets 
may even survive for years in the same 
water, with adequate and correct filtra- 
tion. Obviously one does not want fishes 
that travel in schools at 50 miles an hour 
when adult; but rather the quiet, colour- 
ful creatures that gambol about in the 
safety of the rocks and coral formations, 
popping out for food, and rapidly seek- 
ing refuge (since all sea creatures exist 
by preying on others). Such specimens 
will be found more adaptable to a cir- 
cumscribed existence, especially if pur- 
chased or captured while still young. 
Nevertheless, this is still an experimental 
field, and feeding habits are not fully 
understood. Valuable research might one 
day be done by studying the habits of the 
countless attractive coral fishes to be found 
off our shores in Hong Kong, but that is 
largely a possibility for a generation not 
yet born. 





Footnotes to the pictures of Tropical Fish 
in the previous issue. 

Angel Fish: Two distinct species are recognised by 
ichthyologists, the Pterophyllum Scalare and Pterophyl- 
lum Eimekei. The Scalare is a larger type. My 
Scalares illustrated are actually in a tank with their 
own babies hatched out last winter, but the fry cannot 
be seen here. The Eimekei on the next page belong 
to Wong Yip. 
Oscars: Among the most intelligent of aquarium 
pets, they grow very rapidly and voraciously swallow 
up smaller fishes, so they have to be kept alone in 
a large tank. ‘Their hearty appetites have caused the 
Cantonese to call them ‘“Tsue Tsai’ ( $%f}-) or piggies’. 
Here they are seen guarding several hundreds of eggs. 
Seahorse: These ought to be kept separate from 
other marine fishes, as they have finicky appetites and 
swim very slowly. They are fairly hardy. 
Dwarf Cichlids: There are several kinds, the 
Ramirezi being among the most popular. They are 
somewhat delicate, and very shy. If bothered while 
spawning, they frequently gobble up all the eggs. 
These are at Fung Tak On’s hatcheries. 
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The Answer 


A Modern Marco Polo 


The answer appears to be twofold. 


(1) The British has worshipped for two 
generations the trinity of material- 
ism, American success, and Ger- 
many’s commercial come-back 
(twice). Coupled with a sterility 
in moral leadership and healthy 
literature, especially in poetry, the 
brakes had failed; and England is 
in an amoral vacuum. 


(2) The consequences of history, good 
or evil, are catching them up. They 
should study the new science of 
Genetic of History. For the English 
the laudable chromosomes had been 
evolved during the centuries of 
piety, of relative undisturbed peace, 
of law and order, of scientific inves- 
tigations and applications, and of 
certain aspects of industrial develop- 
ment when the human virtues and 
ideologies could be cultivated. On 
the debit side, alas, the fatty de- 
generation induced by prolonged 
periods of prosperous living from 
colonisation, and industrialism cou- 
pled with sustained efforts at white- 
washing these to the kind-hearted 
must demoralise. Underneath a 
velvety skin the abscess grows and 

is due to burst, in spite of all re- 

medies, such as evangelism, political 
concessions, and sundry welfare 






measures. The mistake, however, [ 


had been to appeal to the fleshly 
and by propaganda with the natural 
result that the majority of the people 
become avidly commercialised and 
the poor young thinking minori 
deadbeat ae 
Of course England is still a very rich 
country with plenty of reserves. Inside 
private houses alone there are billions of 
unds of treasures to eke out the years; 
and all standards of living could be re 
duced many times, yet still remain con 
sistent with adequacy as compared to the 
backward nations. Nevertheless as “The 
precious after-war years dwindled by’ and 
the day comes when exports break down 
and the people fail to meet new situations, 
that is, if - above genetic theory holds 
true, when all present panaceas shall be 
found brittle, as now, 
‘With the sand in the glass 
Silently running out, 
How could these more avail?’ 


Is there hope? Of course, 


‘How can England be helped to retrace het 
steps 

To take her rightful place in the humm 
family? 

Happily the land had never lacked 

Courageous and progressive elements 

Mollifying her unreason, 

Aware of her own faults; 

So much inborn genius and kindliness— 
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But how much more needed 
Of wisdom, strength and patience 

For renaissance on the long road back. 
How can they save 

Except by their own exertions? 

First must vision come, and then new men; 
Meanwhile 

It’s up to friends for her to soften 

The relentless tread of history.’ 


Having gabbled too much out of his 
love for England, MMP will now get on 
with it, but should crave to be allowed 


‘ ,.. Into the cold hard bruising rocky 
ledges 
Of life to interpose his soft warm hands.’ 


The Condition of Europe 


It is in a sad state, harnessed with 
more than the incongruities of England. 

If MMP were asked to pick the future 
winner, he would unhesitatingly put his 
money on France. Accredited with so 
many political upheavals within 200 
years, and scientific discoveries, the most 
matured people in the West, endowed 
with natural genius and keen brains, 
cosmopolitan and gay in outlook, frugal 
in habit and livelihood, happy in their 
work, sufficient in agricultural produc- 
tion, reflecting in their nature the beau 
of their land, above all liberal and all- 
embracing in thought and in diet, here 
is the people of promise, if only the 
would forget Bonaparte. With lu 
France will win by the margin of a whole 
generation, with Britain, if ridden well, 
pethaps another half to one behind. 

For the rest, the West Germans seem 
sill secretly proud of Hitler; they shall 
probably constitute the chief danger 
to future peace. The more successful 
materially the worse the outlook. 

_ The Swiss are just local folk interested 
in their own prosperity; rather difficult 
to bring into the real fraternity of nations 


The Italians are confused between 
American aid and a nostalgia for Fascism. 
Their best course would be to go back 
and learn more (and not exploit) culture 
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from their ancestors. The Greeks too 
come into this category. 

The Dutch, Belgians and Portuguese 
still shelter behind the strong powers in 
clinging to their colonies like old women. 
What a long way they have to go! 

The other Nordic countries: similar 
case histories as the Swiss. 

Spain: the last undisguised remnant of 
Fascism in Europe. 

However, even if ridden by poor 
jockeys, the rest of Europe should nose 
the winning post in a bunch before the 
new ee is old enough to go to school. 
And well they should, trailing already by 
that time behind the Afro-Asian and 
Latin-American nations. 


A Silly Hope Shattered 


MMP, engaged in grey thoughts along 
the Portsmouth Road, suddenly noticed 
an advertisement. It read ‘Fresh Dog 
Meat For Sale.’ ‘Could it be?’ he 
thought, his mouth watering as an 
imaginary meaty savour enriched the air. 
Brakes went screeching and a U-turn was 
quickly made. Jauntily entering the farm 
house, he asked for a couple of pounds. 

“Yes, it’s nice horse flesh, sir, is it for 
a cat or a dog, may I ask?’ 

‘O of course . . . ’ stammered MMP 
as he backed out. The good lady watched 
the strange gentleman beat a hasty retreat 
in some confusion and mused at the be- 
haviour of these foreigners. 


On his part, what funny people the 
English are. Two generations ago they 
were enduring the scatterings of the 
horses on the roads and permitted them 
to scent the air; with the coming of 
motors, poisoned fumes usurped the place 
of honour, but the roads are now at least 
cleanish underfoot. It is now the turn 
of the pavements where the nuisances of 
the dog reign supreme. 


In his constitutionals MMP rather 


forego all other delectable sights en route 
than to risk catching something beneath. 
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On suburban London pavements he walks 
with eyes glued to the ground. 


Dietetics in the Shaping of Nations 


If the modern biochemist, succeeding 
in isolating a paltry number of amino- 
acids in protein, thinks he knows about 
the subject, he should be deemed rather 
myopic. Because does he know the real 
difference between beef and mutton or the 
beneficent essences of the cat or snake or 
monkey or dog? Now the Chinese know 
and in the Ming dynasty already, a coun- 
try physician in Chi-Chou, Dr. Li Shih 
Chen, spent thirty years gathering the 
knowledge of his own father, Yueh Ch’ih, 
and of previous centuries to produce in 
1596 a monumental Pen Ts’ao Kang Mu. 
Besides describing the pharmaceutic pro- 
perties and uses of herbs and drugs, he 
went into detail over those of every kind 
of flesh under the sun, including insects. 
Empirical one may say but all based upon 
sound medical experience and practice. 

The Chinese people, acting upon such 
advices, had enlarged their diet to an 
incredible, to the Westerner an un- 
believable, extent, in fact devouring 
everything and, except for virulent poi- 
sons, finding them all good; not only 
good but also each kind bringing its own 
specific nourishment and need to the 
human body especially the brain. This 
at last explains the mysterious survival 
of Chinese civilisation. In spite of 
millennia of ill-living, that every Chinese 
was educable in the highest learnings, 
arts, and crafts could only be accounted 
for by his catholic omniverous diet, which 
creates a tremendous potential lead for 
them over the rest of the world. With 
better times this gap between them and 
the other nations should widen. Con- 
sider the chances of the Westerner fed 
exclusively on the cow and sheep all his 
life! All but the French, however, who 
is a long chalk ahead in his dietary and 
therefore possesses more brains and 
genius. It may be interposed here that 
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only animal milk-fed babies grow up 
into Teddy Boys, Very suggestive that 
the English, since the puppy-dog pie went 
out of fashion nearly two centuries ago, 
have yet to produce a wit. 


Some Lessons Learnt 


When all has been said, MMP did 
learn in Europe some heartening lessons 


after years of astigmatic rustication in } 


some far eastern port. 


Firstly there is but one general category 


for mankind, unlike other parts of the 
world where the primary classification of 
a human is by the shade of his skin, 


coloured or white, before further proceed | 


ings. 
Secondly, men were graded by educ 


tion, birth, culture, attainments, morality, f 


character, personality, etc. as MMP had 
pointed out earlier and not by the sizes 
of their banking accounts, the sources of 
which sometimes embarrass. 


Thirdly there were great masses of men f 


and women who indeed find in their daily 

work their sole source of happiness, 
Fourthly the deadly effect of material 

aids on people, i.e. the weakening in 


fluences on personality of spoon-fed cul } 


ture, pleasure and welfare. 


Fifthly the shallower and younger the f 


civilisation the more easily do their 
people fall a prey to commercialism, eg, 
the farthest western nations. 


Treasured Trivialities 


Tucked away somewhere, a sentimen- 
talist keeps his trivial treasures to be 
taken out and fondled over in rar 
moments. From London MMP had gat 
nered the following: 


Dappled sunshine in Kensington squares. 

Shop windows in the West End. 

The deep shades of Green Park. 

The George Ward at St. Thomas's. 

Tolling of Big Ben in the night. 

Scarlet guards clattering down St. James 
Park. 

Theatre queue fellowship. 

A school match. 
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August Bank Holiday at the Oval. 

Any pub. between rush hours. 

Children at the Round Pond. 

Elevenses at Gloriette’s. 

Dawn coffee at Convent-Garden Market. 
Royal Academy in May. 

Setting out for the Derby in any vehicle. 
Marchers arriving in Trafalgar Square. 


Last Days in London 


A month passed. Hectic last moments 
trying to glimpse as many old friends as 
ible. For example, of a private club 
at Cambridge, the Norm, which disturbed 
the Sunday evenings of 1914 with music, 
song and recitation, the four surviving 
members managed to hold a memorable 
reunion. Impatient messages from the 
office were urging for an early termina- 
tion of the holiday. Reluctantly, as soon 
as pronounced fit, they called upon the 
BOAC again. Meanwhile September 
brought in the rheumatics to precipitate 
— forcing to abandon even the 
illclimb of the Bugatti Owners’ Club at 
Prescott and the annual meeting of 
the old Alleynians Football Club with 
its first practice game. The visits 
to instrument-makers, book-sellers and 
Gloriette reached a crescendo. Then the 
last lunch. 

They met at the old tryst, under the 
clock at Charing Cross. The years that 
the locusts consumed returned in their 
full nostalgic poignancy. Only that the 
party now consisted of two happy families. 
They went to the same place where forty 
years ago took place 

‘That unforgettable lull to the strain 

Of the slow waltz 

From ‘The Maid of the Mountains’... 

“Whate’er befall, I still recall 

That sunlit mountain-side’’ .. . 

Boy and girl of a sudden grown up.’ 


After lunch and goodbye, MMP 
directed the car up Edgware Road to the 
hill of an idealistic adolescence when he 
seriously wrote 


‘Hast thou climbed a hill in rain 
And found sunshine o'er the crest, 
Mud, dirt and morass forgot, 
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Remembering only 
The green freshness and sparkle on the glass?’ 


Time had failed to compel a betrayal of 
essential youthful aspirations. 

The plane rose in the air on its eastern 
voyage, to MMP it carried no more the 
young student anxious for his future, but 
a seasoned traveller who could gaze 
steadily at whatever may come, urging 
on life for yet still more, returning now 
after waiting a life’s time to a beloved 
China re-born into a resurgent world 
where the spirit of Honour shall once 
more preside as Wen T’ien-Hsian (1236- 
1282) affirmed: 

The Spirit of Honour 

Incarnate has begun, 

Down to earth in hill and stream, 

Up the skies as star and sun: 


In man it welleth out 
Till life and seas be one, 


O Spirit Omniscient! 

Immortally austere, 

Piercing moon and sun, 

Death and life beyond care; 

Foundation of firm earth, 

Pillar of sky and air, 

Soul of moralities, 

Root of virtue and dare. 
Exactly the same route was followed as 
in the spring which gave him no great 
cause to revise his earlier impressions. 
Late in the day Hong Kong was reached. 
Number 3 typhoon signal was up. Under 
leaden skies over blacker islets the ship 
circled, finally to plunge on the airfield 
at a speed sufficient to overcome the 
strong side winds also to burst a tyre in 
pulling up. All ended well. Tears filled 
his eyes to find himself among his own 
folks again. The streets of Hong Kong 
appeared even greyer than London’s and 
the lights dimmer. Lingeringly packing 
away his toilet-roll among moth-balls 
MMP determines this time never to sink 
into the deep local well of mirage and 
conceit again. Before g a.m. next 
morning he was back at his desk and 
pressing the bell, full of pep. Next, 
please! 

(Concluded ) 








Picnic in Malaya 
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When Maimunah rang me I thought 
at first that it would be about the mass 
meeting, because we were trying to hold 
a mass meeting for marriage reform and 
Maimunah had written to the police for 
a permit to hold the meeting. 

‘Come quick,’ she said, “Hasnah is 
very ill.’ 

Hasnah is Maimunah’s sister. 

‘Is it her baby coming?’ 

‘No,’ she said, the baby is not coming 
yet. Come quick.’ 

I went in my Volkswagen to Mai- 
munah’s place. At the door was Kalsom, 
the little Chinese girl whom Maimunah 
has adopted. Kalsom is terribly spoilt, 
and I always tell Maimunah: ‘You are 
nicer to your little Chinese girl than to 
your own Malay sons.’ Maimunah laughs 
and gives Kalsom another hug, every 
time. 

Kalsom screamed (she always screams, 
clatters, hurls herself, an ebullient fat 
little girl full of energy): ‘Mama, Mama, 
your friend has come!’ 

Inside the house, behind the screen, 
were women, about a score, including old 
ones with veils half drawn, surrounding 
a weeping Hasnah with hair undone and 
her five children all weeping. 

“What has happened?’ I asked, but 
already I knew. 

‘Divorced,’ said Maimunah, ‘three 
talaags all at once, doctor, and she knew 
nothing at all about it, nothing at all.’ 

“How did it happen, and what about 


the children?’ 

‘Ah,’ said Maimunah, ‘we are women, 
doctor, so it happens and we cannot do 
anything.’ 

The story was simple, so simple 
and so common story of Malay woman in 
Malaya. Hasnah was happily married to 
Idris, and Idris had three other wives, 
two younger and healthier than Hasnah; 
but Hasnah had made up her mind about 
them, and there was no more than 
the usual small underground bicker 
between the women. It was 
who had brought one of the wives and 
her little daughter aged three to me 
when they were ill with gonorrhea 
(caught from Idris, who had caught it 
from a prostitute) two years previously. 
Idris was now getting rich. Not 
had he a good job in the government, 
but he dealt on the side in licences for 
transport, and he had bought a car and 
two Solan in the name of his mother, 
so that the income tax man did not 
trouble him. Hasnah was very proud of 
her husband’s business acumen, because 
many Malays were unable to make 
money, they did not know how to do 
business. “That’s because his mother is 
Chinese,’ said Hasnah. In her mind, 
business acumen was an inherited trait 
from the Chinese side of Idris, and soa 
very good thing. 

That morning, after a night of love, 
Idris had said to Hasnah: ‘Please go ® 
your sister’s house with the children, | 
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have some business, and I will come 
round to pick you up.’ 

At first Hasnah was puzzled. Idris 
was usually too busy to take her and the 
children out. Would he come to pick 
her up in the car, because of the children? 
She herself was six months pregnant, and 
with the usual anaemia became giddy 
at times, but she did not have the habit 
of asking questions. She dressed the 
children, and they sauntered off to the 
bus stop. They waited twenty minutes, 
and the bus came, and they all got on, 
paying twenty cents for herself and ten 
cents for each child. Maimunah’s house 
was about three miles away. 

When Hasnah arrived Maimunah was 
busy with her sewing club. Maimunah 
is a born organizer, in fact she cannot 
stop organizing. Even jail for two years 
under the British had not stopped her. 
She had worked hard for merdeka, in- 
dependence, as many Malay women had 
worked hard, believing independence 
would also bring them some measure of 
real rights, not a rights, some true 
relief from the fearsome, man-made laws 
which had the sanction of religion and 
made it so easy for men to divorce and 
remarry, so easy for women to be thrown 
on the streets. ‘After merdeka, when 
they divorce us, they will have to pay for 
the children,’ they said. Maimunah had 
campaigned for women’s rights. ‘After 
merdeka, there will be schools for the 
women, then we shall be educated, and 
if our men divorce us we shall be able 
to work for ourselves. We shall not have 
to become prostitutes to feed ourselves 
and our children.’ 

But this had not happened for the 
poor women, though the women of the 
tich, the women of the upper class and 
the government officials’ wives had gone 
to schools, and even some of them had 
jobs, and there were three women in 
parliament. For women like Hasnah and 
Maimunah there was no such protection. 
_ So after merdeka and her oh wa from 
jail, Maimunah organized sewing clubs 
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to teach the girls to sew. 

“You see, doctor,’ she used to say to 
me when I visited her among the whir 
and tack of the sewing machines, ‘if we 
women don’t learn to work, we go on 
the streets. There are forty thousand 
prostitutes in my State. And what does 
the Religious Department do if they 
catch us? Put in jail, lah, and finished. 
And when come out, who is going to 
feed mother and children?’ 

It was through Maimunah that I began 
to understand the distress of the Malay 
woman. In the kampongs, the Malay 
villages, in times of flood, when the catch 
of fish was poor, when the paddy rice 
did not grow, to pay off debts (and all 
paddy planters were in debt), girls were 
married off at fourteen and fifteen, or 
sold to brothels. 

‘Divorce and marry, divorce and 
marry, doctor,’ said Maimunah, laughing 
softly (she always laughed in sorrow, 
because she was polite and did not inflict 
a sad face upon che world, however bitter 
her heart became), ‘what else is there for 
us? In my kampong there is a girl of 
nineteen who has been married five times! 

That morning Hasnah came to Mai- 
munah, sat for a while in the room 
below the stairs with the sewing machines 
amid the girls sewing. But the children 
were restless, so she went to the inner 
room, behind the screen, to give them 
some sweets, and there the message came 
to her. It was a letter from Idris, her 
husband, in which it said briefly that he 
had spoken the three talaags, by which 
she was irrevocably divorced. 

When Hasnah read the message, 
brought by a boy who was a distant 
cousin of Idris and who hastily went 
away after thrusting the envelope in her 
hand, she could not believe it at first. 

“My eyes are not good,’ she said to 
Maimunah, ‘a devil sits in front of them. 
Please read this from Idris, my husband.’ 

‘Allamah,” cried Maimunah, ‘he has 
given you the three talaags! You are 
divorced. And you were not even 
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present. Hasnah, what did you do 


wrong?’ 

Hasnah was too stunned to reply. She 
searched in her mind for something 
wrong she had done. Only last night 
Idris was with her . . . had she offended 
him in love making? Had her breath, 
perhaps, been sour? Was it the child 
within her? She now felt, with terror, 
the child move, and beginning with a 
loud cry she wept, knocking her head 
against the wall, until her heavy hair 
fell from its bun on to her shoulders and 
back. 

With the first sound of weeping auto- 
matically the women left the machines. 
The sewing girls, many of them married 
and divorced and remarried and re- 
divorced again, and who knew without 
being told what had happened, crowded 
round Hasnah, asking: ‘Apa? What is 
it, why does she cry?’ 

‘Three talaags, Maimunah answered. 

And they whispered, looking at each 
other, round eyed: “Three talaags? All 
at once? And not even in her presence?’ 

Some said: ‘What has she done of 
evil?’ 

Others said: ‘It happens . . . it was 
the same with me.’ 

And still others said: ‘Allah’s will.’ 

And others ran to chafe Hasnah’s 
hands, and wept with her and also for 
themselves, remembering their own pain. 

‘It is not fair,’ said a sturdy, tall girl 
with a slight hare-lip and big round eyes. 
She was a Sumatran from Minangkabau, 
where matriarchal tradition is strong. She 
had been to school somewhat, for two 
years, had been accused at one time of 
being a communist which is why she had 
lost her job in the welfare office and was 
now learning to sew because she had two 
children. 

‘It is Allah’s will,’ said another, and 
Kalsom, the little Chinese girl, repeated, 
bouncing up and down: ‘Allah’s will, 
Allah’s will.’ 

‘No,’ said the girl from Sumatra, and 
her thick eyebrows came together. ‘It is 
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not the Will of God. In other Islamic 
countries it is forbidden to give three 
talaags together. A man can only say; 
‘Talaags, 1 divorce you,’ once, clapping 
his hands, and the wife must be there to 
hear it. Then he must wait a month and 
for his wife to be unclean and clean 
again before the second time he 

his hands and says talaags. And once 
more a month, and another cleansi 
before the third talaag. To give three 
talaags together is not according to the 
Koran.’ 

‘Three talaags can never be taken 
back,’ said another. ‘It is unfair.’ 

‘But what has Hasnah done?’ said 
others. 

‘I have a child,’ shrieked Hasnah. ‘It 
is Idris’s child.’ And she wept till they 
thought she would die. 

Meanwhile Maimunah had asked Fati- 
mah’s advice. Fatimah was match-maker, 
| sgpenny and midwife, and did not know 

er age so that she at times said forty 
and at others sixty. She applied herbs 
to Hasnah’s temples, meanwhile coun 
selled Maimunah: ‘Send that cousin of 
yours to Idris’s house, quick, but let him 
stay outside and watch, and come back 
to report.’ So this was done. 

It was time for the morning rice, and 
no one had thought of eating, there was 
too much sorrow; but the children cla- 
moured for food, and Maimunah went to 
the kitchen to start the rice cooking. | 
sat with the women. The Sumatran girl 
said to me: 

‘In Indonesia now the husbands cannot 
be careless any more. They have to pay 
maintenance.’ 

‘My husband did not pay,’ said ar 
other, ‘and I had three children. He was 
in the police, and the government trans 
ferred him to Penang so he left me.’ 

‘How did you get your talaaqs? asked 
the Sumatran girl. 

‘Post office,’ said the girl. ‘A letter, 
like Hasnah. I cannot read. The post 
man read it to me.’ 


The children ate, the women talked, 
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each one telling her own story, or rather 
the stories of her marriages. The divorce 
rate in Malaya is sixty per cent of the 
marriage rate, so there are many stories. 

The cousin returned, a young man 
employed in the telecommunications who 
therefore owned a bicycle, which is why 
he had been selected. He spoke to Mai- 
munah, standing on the other side of the 
screen. He had arrived to see Idris leave 
in the car with a tall young girl with 
curly hair, very sombong (proud), who 
used to work in a massage parlour. There 
are many massage parlours in Malaya, 
and their uses are obvious. He added 
that someone said Idris often went to this 
massage parlour to have massage. The 
back seat of the car had suitcases and 
parcels, Where they went, the cousin did 
not know, but ‘some people in the neigh- 
bourhood’ said they knew Idris had had 
sick leave from a hospital doctor who was 
arelative, and that the certificate said Idris 
was suffering from typhoid and needed 
three weeks’ sick leave. Idris had pro- 
mised the hospital doctor to help him get 
a house from a Chinese merchant, hence 
the certificate. In effect, added the cousin, 
getting more loquacious, Idris had told 
some friends of his a few days ago that 
he was going to another job, in Kuala 
Lumpur, and that he would be leaving 
soon. 


So now everyone understood why 
Hasnah had been divorced. Because 
Idris otherwise would have gone against 
the Law, which says that a man can 
have no more than four wives at a time, 
and Idris had his quota. If he wanted 
a fifth, he had to divorce one. Now the 
older Number One wife was a rich 
woman with a fairly powerful family 
ge her; she lived for the greater 
part of the time at home with her own 
parents, her two sons were in England 
on government scholarships. Idris would 
never dare to repudiate her. Hasnah was 
tot attractive now, five pregnancies had 
spoilt her teeth and her figure. The two 
younger wives would possibly join him 
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later, in Kuala Lumpur, where he had 
gone to honeymoon with the new one. 

Evening fell, and Hasnah stopped 
weeping from sheer tiredness, and by that 
time everyone in the kampong had added 
his piece to the story, and now Idris was 
rumoured to have gone from Kuala Lum- 
pur by airplane to Hongkong with his 
new bride to enjoy himself there. 

‘Just like the Sultan,’ said a neighbour, 
half admiring. 

“When the Sultan of . . . took his 
twenty-fifth wife he went there for the 
honeymoon,’ corroborated another. 

Others maintained he had gone to 
Singapore, where the sixth floor of a 
certain hotel was reserved for officials to 
enjoy themselves. Still others said no, 
it was Kuala Lumpur, because Idris, 
being a government official, had friends 
in Kuala Lumpur and the wedding would 
be celebrated there. 

Hasnah went back to the house where 
the two younger wives, lids lowered, 
pretended not to see her, Maimunah and 
I went with her, since I had a car to 
convey them all, and Maimunah said 
sternly to one of the young wives: 
‘Hasnah your sister was eat to you. 
When you were ill with the dirty sick- 
ness she took you to the doctor to be 
cured. It was Idris who infected you, 
and also your little girl, and it was 
Hasnah who took her own money to 
pay for the doctor for 7 to be cured. 
Why did you not warn her?’ 

The young wife giggled and did not 
answer. She was an uneducated girl from 
a village, and whatever happened she only 
giggled, and never answered a word. 

In the days that followed my Volks- 
wagen was much used. I drove Hasnah, 
always with at least three children to 
cling to her, on necessary visits. The first 
one was to Idris’s mother, a stout, be- 
powdered lady in flowered nylon, with 
gold pins in her false chignon and gold 
teeth gleaming in her mouth and gold 
bangles upon her arms. She believed in 
carrying all her cash upon herself, since 
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one never knew when a man would clap 
his hands with: “Talaaq talaaq talaagq,’ 
and out was the woman, to fend for 
herself. And since the Law said that 
the woman would take with her, when 
divorced, the clothes on her back and the 
jewels on her body, and her dowry and 
property, Idris’s mother had always, and 
wisely, invested in gold, and now that 
she was a widow in real estate. 

Consolidation had made her portly, 
the desire for hoarding traducing itself in 
her appetite as well. She received Hasnah 
coldly, but gave sweets to the children. 
‘I shall look after my grandchildren,’ she 
announced. ‘You can leave them with 
me, Hasnah, when you go back to your 
kampong.’ 

Hasnah, who now wept as easily as 
she breathed, wept and said: ‘But I love 
my children. I do not wish to go back 
to the kampong.’ 

‘Hasnah,’ said Idris’s mother severely, 
‘jt is too late now. Hasnah and Idris are 
divorced, and it is best that Hasnah 
should marry again.’ 

‘Hasnah has a baby from Idris in her 
belly,’ said Maimunah. ‘To divorce her 
at this time is against the Law.’ 

Idris’s mother looked round-eyed with 
anger at Maimunah. Then she spoke 
again in the third person. ‘Here is the 
crab that tells its young to walk straight. 
What does Maimunah know of the Law, 
who has been, so I am told, in jail? I 
hear Maimunah is sub-versive.’ She pro- 
nounced it with weight, in English, soob- 
versiff, 

‘I went to jail under the British 
colonialists, yes,’ said Maimunah, ‘and I 
fought for merdeka, independence, while 
others went gazing at the sweet water.’ 
This she said because it was whispered 
that Idris’s mother had had an illicit 
affair with a man from a village called 
Ayer Manis, “sweet water’. 

‘Ah,’ said Idris’s mother, looking into 
the air reflectively, ‘the turtle lays thou- 
sands of eggs and not a word says she; the 
hen calls a whole country to see her 
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hatch one chick.’ 

‘Come, Hasnah,’ said Maimunah, ‘yoy 
can boil a stone, but you cannot make it 
tender.’ And after this parting shot 
Maimunah in great rage took Hasnah 
away. 

The next visit was to the Kathi of the 
Religious Affairs Department. Hasnah 
and Maimunah had to wait some time, 
and Hasnah, never strong in mind, in 
the dim corridor began to feel that truly 
she must have done something wr 
‘It is mo use, Maimunah,’ she wai 
‘Let me die, that is all. Let Idris’s mother 
take the children, I will die and the earth 
will be the lighter for it. It is Allah's 
will.’ 

But Maimunah wanted to fight. ‘You 
must have maintenance at least until the 
child is born,’ she said. 

The Kathi of the Religious Count 
(Divorces section) was a frail man with 
a fine Arab face under his white corded 
cap. He spoke sparingly, his cheeks were 
sunken and his eyes brilliant. When Mai 
munah had finished, he said: 

‘Idris has recorded divorce. He pleads 
unfaithfulness on the part of Hasnah his 
wife; hence gave her three talaagqs.’ 

At this Hasnah threw her veil actos 
her face and fainted. Maimunah and] 
carried her out. Then Maimunah retur- 
ed to the Kathi. She came back pale 
with anger. 

‘It is no use,’ she said. ‘Idris has wit 
nesses, he says. Now we must geta 
lawyer.’ 

We went to the Indian lawyer, because 
he was cheaper than a Chinese or a 
European lawyer. He listened, and then 
he said that this was Religious Law, and 
in the state it was not against Religious 
Law for a husband to give three —_ 
at once to his wife, and it would 
difficult if Idris had witnesses, even if 
witnesses did not tell the truth, and he 
was willing to take the case but five 
hundred dollars must be paid in advane. 

‘Five hundred dollars,’ said Maimunal 
desperately, ‘where can I get five hundred 
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So I said I would lend them to her, 
and Maimunah said she would think 
about it, and the next day she came for 
the five hundred dollars for the lawyer 
to fight the case for Hasnah. 

Hasnah went home, and now the rent 
was due, so Maimunah borrowed again 
for the rent; the other two wives dis- 
appeared. Maimunah asked Hasnah to 
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truly come to live with her, but there was not 

ed room enough for six more people. Then 

Maimunah had another idea: she would 

other speak to a Member of Parliament about 

= is. She selected Che Marriamah, one 

* B of the three women members of parlia- 

°y ment, and went up to Kuala —— to 
‘ he speak to her, borrowing the train fare. 











Meanwhile Hasnah moaned, and be- 
came persuaded that she had sinned. 
The habit of subservience was too strong. 
If Idris had said she had been unfaithful, 

haps it had been so, unknown to 

; she had been the victim of the 
demons, of evil spirits; perhaps she had 
unwittingly stepped upon someone’s 
blood; perhaps a spell had been cast upon 
her. . . an incubus had come to her in 
the shape of Idris, hence she had been 
unfaithful without even knowing it. 

So Hasnah hoped for death; did not 
die at once, managed first to deliver the 
child at six months, a puny two-pounder, 
at night, with old Fatimah helping, and 
died ten days later of an infection from 
a boil on Fatimah’s finger; and I did not 
know, until told by Maimunah when she 












































































































































— came back from Kuala Lumpur, that 
én Hasnah was dead. 

pe Why did you not tell me?’ I said to 
i, ; Maimunah. ‘Why did she not send word 
ly . me, I could have done something for 
_ {| Oh,” said Maimunah, smiling with 
a ie | Ow, she had bothered you much 
ie » She was so ashamed of being 
pee much trouble to you.’ 

sn | Then Maimunah told me about her 
ret Bo the woman member of parliament, 








© parlimen as it is called in Malaya. 
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Che Marriamah had been very kind to 
her, asking her to sit and eat with her, 
but she could do so little to help. ‘Sister 
Maimunah,’ she said, ‘what can I do? 
Already the men in parlimen are so rude 
to me. When I get up and ask for 
schools for women, for education, and 
for protection for children, for reform for 
prostitutes and not jail, they clatter their 
desks and make a great noise and eo. 
their briefcases and stamp their feet an 
go out and in, out and in . . . so that 
I have to shout to be heard. And they 
do this because I am a woman and they 
are men.’ 

Che Marriamah had been to jail at 
the same time as Maimunah, and now 
she too had to fight hard, and, she felt, 
fruitlessly, for the women. 

‘They promised us everything when 
they wanted our votes, but now they do 
little or nothing because they are men.’ 
One day, she told Maimunah, she had 
said at the end of a speech: ‘You seem 
to have forgotten the women who voted 
for you.’ And one of the Ministers, 
getting up, had replied in a smooth, silky, 
arrogant way: ‘Now, how can we men 
forget women? Of course we never 
forget them, neither day . . . nor night.’ 
And all the honourable members of 
parlimen laughed at that sally, deeming 
it so witty. 

‘That is how it is,’ said Che Marria- 
mah. “They will not move until we the 
women organize and force them to 


change.’ 

“Then how about your mass meeting?’ 
I asked Maimunah. 

‘Cannot, lah,’ said Maimunah. “The 
police asked me why I want to call mass 
meeting. Then they say cannot, it is 
subversive, because I have not registered 
our association, and it is subversive for 
more than five people to meet for a 
common purpose without notifying the 
police and without proper registration.’ 

It was the day for the funeral. Mai- 
munah borrowed two hundred dollars. 
It was a beautiful after-rain cool day, 
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with a gusty breeze blowing from the sea 
at high tide, and burying was quickly 
over, and after it Maimunah and all the 
children and I went walking by the sea 
edge. Many people, European families 
with their children, had come to lie on 
the beach, to sun themselves and to eat 
food out of hampers. Maimunah was 
too modest to look at them because they 
lay with so few clothes, but she was 
always puzzled, she said, why they ate 
on the beach instead of in their houses. 
‘It is called a picnic,’ I said, ‘it is a 
habit to go out in the sun to a nice place 
and eat there. The children like it. 
Maimunah decided, there and then, 
that the Friday after the next we should 


Han 


have a picnic for the children. 

And so we did, all the girls 
women of the sewing club, Maimunj 
and her children, and also Hasn; 
children, and some neighbours and th 
wives and children. We went to a pla 
by the sea. The girls sang, and @ 
children played. Maimunah and @ 
women cooked curry chicken, plantaij 
and vegetables, and rice wrapped 
leaves. Maimunah borrowed plates fre 
me, and we ate with our fingers. Th 
sun was hot and good, the wind blew 
the tall girl from Sumatra began to sing 
It rained a little, so that someone crie 
‘See, the frog croaks and the rain comes? 
And this made all of us laugh and laughy 





CHINESE AROBATICS 
Colour photos by Chan Chik 






































Seeing is 


The Cantonese Acrobatic Troupe has 
won, in spite of different national tradi- 
tions and outlooks, universal praise every- 
where it travelled, in Asia, Europe, as 
well as in Africa. Recently it came to 
Hong Kong, and for three weeks continu- 
ing it played to full houses. 

The performance was given in the 
Astor Theatre which is one of the few 
local theatres with stages big enough for 
this purpose. Before the performance 
commenced the state of mind of the 
audience was agreeably disposed by the 
appearance of a pretty announcer, who 
announced in charming Peking accent 
that the acting was ready to begin. 
Immediately after this the curtain was 
raised, revealing a scene that unmistakably 
created a Chinese festival atmosphere, 
with its huge red posts, two silken lions, 
and the whole cast in stage costume 
moving nimbly on the stage—the boys 
waving red flags, the girls carrying 
‘palace lanterns’ or flowers—accompanied 
with befitting martial music. 

Before the exit of the last player the 
lions, which hitherto had remained there 
like marble statues, began to stir, and soon 
became the centre of interest on the stage 
as they sported with a big ball. Lion 
dance is a Chinese traditional sport, 
which has spread to many parts of the 
earth where there is a Chinese communi- 
ty. But the big difference is this: while in 
the ordinary case only a lion-head and 
the back give a resemblance to the royal 
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animal, the lions of the Cantonese Trou 
have their legs entirely covered with fin 
instead of showing undisguised human 
feet; and they walk, leap, and fondle the 
lion-cub just like cats. 

After lion-dancing as a prelude the 
scene then shifted to the main acts of the 
programme. Of these most are of Chinese 
origin, but some are derived from western 
pattern. What struck the writer with 
most amazement was the Spring-Board. 
This act was performed with the help of 
a see-saw board. A player stood on one 
end of the board, and at the jumping 
down simultaneously of two stout men 
upon the other end, the former was in- 
stantly thrown into the air, about fifteen 
feet high from the ground, but with a 
somersault he landed himself easily in a 
chair supported by a pole resting on the 
shoulder of another man. 

No less wonderful, but more graceful, 
is the wire-walking. This is also a tradi- 
tional sport, but formerly the walker 
always balanced herself with a bamboo 
pole carrying a little sand-bag on each 
end. Instead of sand bags the girl of this 
troupe danced with a sword on the wire; 
making all pertaining movements and 
postures. What is more, she made the 
wire swing violently right and left as if 
she were incorporated onto the wire. 

Another act consisted of a ladder being 
fastened to the roof of the’ stage. Upon 
this ladder was suspended a male player 
with his head downwards, and under him 
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was again suspended a girl. The two 
were joined head to head by biting a cord 
between them. When the ladder was set 
whirling around in a big swing they 
began to pose in many ways, being as 
beautiful as thrilling. Meanwhile the girl 
continued twisting around upon the cord 
which was movable. 

As to the art of balancing they have 
literally carried it to perfection. It is 
almost incredible; but seeing is believing. 
One player balanced a short stick on his 
nose, upon the tip of which he further 
placed three eggs, one upon another. 
Another player took six plates—three in 
each hand, and set them turning rapidly 
round on six sticks. Then with apparent 
ease he made himself stand on his head 
upon that of a fellow-player, who also 
held two plates in each hand, all this 
being done while the plates kept turning 
madly. 

Of the performances that were taken 
from the West two acts are particularly 
worth mentioning. The one was Cycling 
upon the Pedestal. It was a trio per- 
formance—one boy and two girls—upon 
a bicycle which was balanced upon a 
pedestal providing only two points of 
contact for the two wheels. It was done 
with marvellous skill and grace. The 
other was Posing on a Moving Board. 
This seems to have been entirely borrowed 
from the West, but it was wonderfully 
done, nothing inferior to its western 
counterpart. Both beauty and strength 
were exhibited to the full advantage. 

For relief and amusement the troupe 
also, during intervals, provided a good 
deal of fun by tumbling, clowning and 
juggling. The acrobats climbed up and 
down poles like monkeys, and turned 
somersaults in succession like tennis balls, 
with perfect precision and timing. The 
parts played by the jesters were all set 
and refined, free from such vulgarity and 
boredom as one might expect to encounter 
in the rustic circus in the old days. The 
clown was indeed a mimic of Chaplin, 


L. Chen 


but nobody would deny that he did 
extremely well. 

Last in order came the dragon dang 
which is also a popular sport with the 
Chinese people. But this has also bee 
vastly improved. On the dimmed 
the dragons lighted from within wer 
seen wriggling in the air and chasing each 
other for the big pearl; the men who held 
the supporters were made entirely invis. 


ble, thus avoiding the unseemly sight of * 


men under the dragons. 

However, it was the final scene that 
gave the audience a lasting impression, 
The members of the whole cast, mak 
and female, appeared in stage costume 
before the audience—with the sword 
dancing girl in shimmering red, the pretty 
announcer in Chinese cheongsam and the 
oriental Chaplin in his funny costume, a 
well as all the youthful Tarzans. The 
finale was vividly expressive of an up 
speakable lingering affection which seem- 
ed to have already established a tie of 


friendship between the artistes and th J 
Indeed the audience was 9 F 
fascinated that the curtain had to be raised F 


audience. 


several times before the spectators would 
cease clapping hands and depart. 


The whole performance took two hours | 


and a half. The scenery—especially tha 


in the Fairy and the Shepherd, the 
coloured lights, as well as the costume, f 


were all superb. There was no 
work from the beginning to a 
Thrilling and exciting scenes alternated 


with clowning and juggling; and a keen | 
interest was maintained on the part of F 
the audience throughout the performance, f 


which, unlike opera, was a very hard 
thing to do for an acrobatic troupe. 
Having watched through one evening’ 
rformance a man who has seen much 
in old China can hardly help being 
impressed with the marvellous progres 
made by the Troupe upon the traditional 
art during its short existence of ten yeals 
It made the writer recall the old dap 
when this folk-art was in the hands d 
private masters, who, to perpetuate the 
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SEEING 1S BELIEVING 


trade, used to recruit one or two boys or 
girls from among the peasants, and after 
giving them some years’ hard and harsh 
training, made them to earn a few pennies 
by roadside performance. Even a travel- 
ling company which catered to townsfolk 
could not provide itself with decent 
costume or an orchestra, and the per- 
formance was spattered with vulgar dia- 
logue and boring acting. So in spite of 
the many wonderful feats that was hand- 
ed down from generation to generation, 
very little progress had been made, let 
alone absorbing things new from foreign 
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countries. Worse still, the artistes were 
often subject to extortion by the local 
officials; and if they failed to comply 
they were likely to be banished from the 
city or put into jail for vagabonds. 

As its name signifies the Cantonese 
Acrobatic troupe is but a part of the 
Chinese Acrobatic Troupe that travelled 
in the Middle East, Africa, and in Eastern 
Europe. This explains the absence of 
many other wonderful acts, such as the 
hair-raising martial feats from North 
China, that had won them unanimous 
applause from spectators abroad. 





Litchi 


Favourite of China’s Beauty and Poet 


C. S. Pan 


In name and variety, in legend and 
poetry seldom a fruit can emulate litchi, 
the first of Chinese fruits. More than 
one thousand years since it became the 
favourite of Yang Kwei-fei (742), T’ang 
Ming-Huang’s pampered queen; it has 
been the theme of writers, inspiration of 
poets, names of scenic spots, sumptuous 
villas and picturesque gardens. 

Perhaps an eastern kin of sweetsops 
but more exquisite and cultured like every- 
thing Chinese, even its resilient coloured 
coat and white tissue shirt are an artistic 
creation. It may be well treated as a 
‘strip-teaser’ by peeling off first its coat, 
then its undergarment, and finally ex- 
posing its nudeness, white, sleek and 
fleshy that fascinates every gourmet. 

The best of its kind is all flesh, juicy, 
sweet and crispy except for a pip. Its 
combined perfection of colour, fragrance 
and flavour prompted Su Tung-po, the 
most gifted and beloved poet of the Sung 
Dynasty, to sing in the following two 
oft-quoted lines: 

Chewing each day three hundred litchi 
nuts, 

I’m content to live forever a Lingnam 
man. 

As history records, the rare beauty of 
the T’ang Dynasty caused men and horses 
running hot in haste and dying of scorch- 
ing heat for delivering the ‘Queen’s Smile’ 
(as her favourite variety was then called) 


fresh to her. For T’ang Ming-Huang’s 
beauty of beauties was in Changan Palace, 
and the best litchi grows in Lingnam 
(Kwang-tung), a distance between north 
and south of over two thousand li,—an 
official postal route mostly meandering 
through rugged mountain peaks. Summer 
is the season of ripe litchi which without 
freezing device can not retain its freshness 
and edge of flavour after a journey of 
one day or two, let alone a week. 

No one, not even a Chinese, would 
claim to know all of the fabulous varieties 
or fanciful names of this delicious fruit. 
He can at best learn of them all from 
such books as Genetics of Litchi, Origin 
of Chin City’s Litchi, The Saga of Ling- 
nam Litchi, etc. written by noted scholars 
or learned politicians. A celebrated book 
was produced by the Prime Minister 
Chai Shiang of the Sung Dynasty. It 
is still considered the most exhaustive and 
authoritative. In fact, even those litchi 
experts could never agree among them- 
selves as regards its varieties, ranging from 
a couple of dozens to over two hundred. 
Each bears a romantic or vulgar name of 
its umiqueness—portraying ap 
(Crystal Ball, Buddha Bead), describing 
colour (Rich Red, Green Pearl), ail 
flavour (Aloe-Scent, Cassia Flavour 
marking the cultivator (Chen’s Violet, 
Kiang’s Red), denoting place of growth 
(the South Sea), or indicating tme of 
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ripeni Spring Flower, Mid-autumn 
Pi Seer or literary names were 
mostly initiated from scholars’ inspiration 
and then popularly adopted. Poems were 
composed about them, legends and folk- 
lores built around them, all because the 
Chinese are traditionally literary people, 
and immersed in the art of living. 

There is one variety, for instance, the 
‘Third Moon Red’, that carries a legend 
tinged with sadness. Emperor Tuan 
Chung (1276) of the Sung Dynasty after 
losing his throne was pursued by his 
‘Yuan conqueror to Sa-Chong and took 
shelter in the house of a loyal subject 
Ma Nan-po who had dedicated his great 
fortune to the Emperor’s cause. It was 
then the third moon in late spring. Tuan 
Chung saw in front of the porch a litchi 
tree heavy with green nuts. He could not 
help fondling it and sigh: ‘Alas! I can’t 
have the luck to see it ripen.’ However, 
he was astounded at finding them red 
overnight. Since then litchi has added to 
its family a new member that is mature 
in the third moon. 

Generally most varieties of _ litchi 
mature in the fifth moon when cicadas 
begin their hearty chirping. They thrive 
in warm climate, at a temperature not 
below 32F. They may grow from seeds, 
but are more often cultivated from grafted 
nurslings, hence the varied varieties 
through influence of diverse soil. No 
seedling will bear fruit before five years. 
The sizes of nuts vary from as small as 
a ping-pong ball to as big as an egg. 
Some colour themselves crimson, some 
red, some green or white. 

The best species now sometimes ob- 
lainable, though scanty in the market, is 
the Hanging Green of Chin City (former- 
ly a tribute to the imperial court), dainty 
like a green ping-pong ball, plump and 

y, conceiving a pip. Next comes 

the Glutinous Rice Ball, chewed like a 

ball of sweet glutinous rice yet crispy 
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without the stickiness. The Cassia Flavour 
has got its name for having the fragrance 
of cassia in its flavour, the only choicest 
variety easily obtainable. Offered on sale 
rather abundantly are some such compara- 
tively inexpensive delicacies as Black Leaf 
and Early Red which are mostly now 
canned in Hong Kong for export or used 
for brewing wine. 

For retaining its keenness and fresh- 
ness the nut is usually plucked with some 
length of its stem. In olden days there 
was a device of canning by waxing the 
tip of the stem and submerging the nut 
in a tight-sealed pot of cool boiled honey. 
It would last for months, even a year. 
Those that have lost freshness are dried 
in the sun, preserved for years, to be 
taken as tonic or used for tea in cold 
weather. It has the energetic effect of 
ginseng which the poor cannot afford. 
Perhaps to specify nutrient values of a 
dish or delicacy might spoil a gourmet’s 
enjoyment, for it sounds so inartistic. 
However, litchi is rich in vitamin C, pro- 
tein, fat, iron, calcium, phosphorous, etc. 

In times past the Chinese gourmets 
used to sink the nuts deep down into the 
well at midnight and eat them in the 
early morning. They have the taste of 
natural cool—sweetness better perhaps 
than being preserved in a refrigerator. 
One could finish several pounds at one 
time without ruining the stomach. Many 
Saag still relish the nut dipped in soy 

sauce to go with congee or wine. 

Some varieties of litchi have kernel 
about an inch in length on which adept 
handicraftsmen of past dynasties won ad- 
miration for carving a historic scene, a 
beautiful landscape, or a classical essay. 
It is a coveted art product. If we are lucky 
we might still be able to rake out from 
some curio shops in Peking an engraving 
about the Excursion of Su Tung-po at 
the Red-Cliff with a few lines of the poet’s 


verse composed on this occasion. 








De Eeuw van Azie 


by Jan Romain 
(Brill, Leiden. 1956). 


During a brief stay in an Arab hotel in 
Damascus in March 1956, I met a famous Arab 
singer Yasin, and expressed surprise that he 
was not better-known outside his own country. 
He told me sadly that Syria had no film- 
industry. It was always the Egyptians who 
became rapidly famous throughout the Muslim 
world because of the extensive dissemination of 
their films from Rabat to Djakarta. 


This probably explains why the great Dutch 
scholar Jan Romein (now 68 years old), head 
of the department of History in the University 
of Amsterdam, is not sufficiently appreciated 
outside his own country, although I believe that 
an English translation of the above-mentioned 
work may exist under the title of The Age of 
Asia. It places at our disposal the lectures de- 
livered by Professor Romein at the Gadjah 
Mada University of Djogjakarta in 1951-1952, 
and summarises in five stages the development 
of Asian nationalism from 1900 to 1950. He 

ints out that half of the world’s population 
ives between Pakistan and Japan, and con- 
centrates principally on events in that part of 
Asia. 


Until the end of the roth century, as was 
also pointed out by the Syrian Christian writer 
Edward Atiyah in his book An Arab Tells His 
Story, Oriental consciousness was centred in 
religious loyalties, and it was only with the 
turn of the present century that these became 
displaced by national affiliations. The North 
African pilgrim never felt himself a foreigner 
when journeying to Mecca in Arabia, ns ay 
he passed through successive regions under the 
sway of different potentates. The present book 


begins therefore with 1900, and the author 
has described the plan of the work as follows: 






The Age of Asia 


I, The Awakening of Asta 1900-1914 


Respect for the European is stronger than 
hatred of him, owing to his apparent self 
possession and masterful attitude. 


Il. The Western Eclipse 1914-19 


The mass slaughter of the Great War, re 
sulting in the death of eleven million Europeans, 
causes Western prestige to suffer a severe st 
back in Asia, while production is similarly 
hampered and thus indirectly encourages the 
duties of Asiatic industry. The lack of 
self-control and the lust for power of the 
Westerners evoke the contempt of Asia. 


Ill. Reaction and Action 1919-41 


Asia becomes increasingly self-conscious, and 
demands the fulfilment of European promises 
made in time of need, Communism — 
and influences Asiatic opinion. Meanwhile 
Western nations struggle to re-assert their grip 
on Asia. 


IV. Typhoon over Asia 1939-45 


Owing to another Great War, the West is 
clearly unable to retain its authority over 5 4 
areas of Asia, and its weakness portends 
liberation of the East. 


V. Realisation and Disappointment 
1945-50 
This period is still the present, to the lecture 
and his audience. One notes the attainmet! 
of objectives, followed by chagrined awarenes 
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that the achievement of independence has not 
automatically solved all problems. The former 
united front against the West has given place 
to partisan squabbles. 

This reminds me of my own experience in 
Morocco. The Moroccans in Rabat were only 
too happy in 1948 to seek out and solicit the 
sympathy of any non-French or Spanish foreign 
visitors. In 1958, following independence, 
they were all so busy jockeying for positions of 
rank or authority in their new world that 
they cold-shouldered these same foreigners, 
suspiciously suggesting that they were adven- 
turers, come to seek personal gain at the 
national expense. 

In his introduction to the foregoing scheme, 
the author sketches the historical background 
of relations between East and West, to show 
us how the “Age of Asia’ has replaced the 
‘Asia of the Ages’, The argument is as 
follows : 

Between the years 400 and 1,400, covering 
the Dark and ut oe Ages, Europe was en- 

in a mortal struggle to escape subjugation 
PP cnc hordes: Ke Arabs, Posi — the 
Mongols or related Turkic tribes. As an or- 
ganised capitalistic society emerged in the West, 
Europe acquired the means of turning the tide, 
and the new manufacturing techniques were 
chiefly responsible for the concept of the white 
race’s ‘superiority.’ 
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Additional potentialities were released about 
a century and a half ago through the French 
and Industrial Revolutions, and these were 
utilised to secure personal gain wherever capital 
could best fructify. While the profiteers were 
entitled to a reward for their p soe and 
inventions, their overbearing attitude was re- 
membered and resented. Lacking consideration 
for Oriental requirements, whether political, 
social or economic, the West forced its entry 
at gun-point (whether for gain, as at Yokohama 
in 1853, or for ‘survival’ as at Suez in 1956). 
Asia was obliged to adapt herself much more 
rapidly than Europe to the changing circum- 
stances, and the consequences were for her 
peoples all the more serious. Such benefits 
as she reaped were no part of the conquerors’ 
intentions. 

Perhaps the least pleasant consequences 
occurred in the lands which fell to Protestant 
rule since, as Macaulay pointed out, racial dis- 
crimination was opposed to the principles of 
the Papacy. I call these the least pleasant 
consequences because the East has always set 
greater store by courtesy than by wealth. Today 
we face a future where stereotyped divisions of 
West and East will fast be modified, and later 
disappear. Meanwhile, Prof. Romein’s masterly 
exposition may be, for many, a great help in 
understanding the course, origins and trends 
of Asian nationalism. 


F. H.R. 








The Path of Subud 


by Huse Roré 
(Rider & Co., London 1959, 15/-) 


Reflections on Subud 
by THE SAME AUTHOR 


The Path of Subud 


(Privately published, 1961, available from Harris Book Co., New York, or Coombe Springs, 
Kingston, Surrey, England. 22/- in the U.K.) 


To most people the thought of travel conjures 
up the glamour of surveying distant and un- 
familiar vistas, of being fascinated by new 
races and their odd customs. To Husein Rofé 
however it has often meant rather a quest of 
spiritual values, a pilgrimage, and for one who, 
like him, is fluent in over a dozen languages 
of East and West, it has afforded a necessary 
opportunity of practising these tongues. Yet 
he might well have remained an unknown 
figure, had it not been for his wanderings in 
the East, searching for a spiritual guide, or 
delving for hidden knowledge, which for 
instance, once led him to acquire rare and 
ancient manuscripts in North Africa and to 
sell them to museums and collectors in England 
and Holland. 

In the Path of Subud he describes the fore- 
going facts, and also relates the odd sequence 
of events which drew him to the mid-Javanese 
revolutionary capital of Djogjakarta. Rofé’s 
personality is extraordinarily striking, and his 
path through life has been a series of strange 
adventures. This book will appeal then not 
only to spiritual seekers, but also to lovers of 
true adventure in exotic settings. The writer’s 
arresting and often witty observations on Orien- 
tal character and customs keep his readers 
absorbed. 

The first stage of his quest found its fulfil- 
ment when he discovered the Javanese sage 
Pak Subuh in 1951. This mystic was able to 
transmit a psychic or spiritual force capable of 
transforming man’s nature from within. What 
Pak Subuh ‘had himself spontaneously discover- 
ed at the age of 32 was later available to all 
for the asking, and once others had purified 
themselves, they were enabled to perform similar 
roles. The book describes how Rofé saw the 
sick cured, the despairing comforted, the anxious 





contented. When he first joined the small 
nucleus of Indonesians that had gathered around 
the Javanese sage, now known as the ‘Subud 
Brotherhood’, he sensed the import and uni 
nature of this discipline. He felt that he had 
a mission to make it known throughout the 
world, and later learnt that Pak Subuh had 
predicted many years before that he would do 
this: in the prediction the author was identified 
by his linguistic gifts and Middle Easter 
origins, though of course his name was never 
mentioned. 

Many years were to pass, since Rofé had w 
develop his own spiritual strength in the calm 
and sleepy atmosphere of mid-Java, where he 
spent some years almost entirely cut off from 
se outside world of his birth. He had 
assess the relationship between this training and 
the multitude of other Oriental cults and 
systems of self-realisation. He had to absorb 

e necessary philosophy to be able to debate 
with critics in other lands, and finally he had 
to acquire the experience of training others. 

After 24 years in Java, he spent a year of 
wanderings in Sumatra where he founded the 
first Subud branches outside Java. Then he 
was to try and speak out in favour of Subud 
while attending a congress at the foot of 
Mt. Fuji in Japan. But he was never to return 
to Indonesia, for a Jonah-like fate cast him 
ashore unintentionally at Hong Kong on the 
return trip. From there the odyssey led him 
to Cyprus, at the height of the Emergency and 
back to England which he had not lived ia 
for ten years. It was in London that he met 
wealthy and influential people whose lives had 
been devoted to a spiritual search, and whom 
he was able to convince of the significance of 
Subud. These accepted his recommendation 
that they should finance a visit to London by 
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THe PaTH oF Susup 


Pak Subuh in person, and this materialised in 
May 1957- Thence-forth Subud was to expand 
rapidly throughout the world. The ‘miraculous’ 
cure of the actress Eva Barték, commenced in 
Rofé’s London flat, led the Press to report 
extensively, if inaccurately, on the new move- 
ment. Centres sprang up in all the continents. 
The mission described in the book was fulfilled. 

In the second work just published, the author 

examines and analyses the considerable diver- 

ies between the patterns of behaviour when 
Orientals and Westerners develop their psychic 
faculties, as evidenced by what he has himself 
witnessed in the lands where thousands have 
taken up the Subud discipline. He examines 
the subjectivity and conditioning which cannot 
fail to manifest in even a divinely illuminated 
sage, and shows how easily Westerners can 
misunderstand the teachings of such persons. 
We are impressed by his objectivity and cannot 
fail to admire the penetrating investigation 
which is not afraid to revise personal convic- 
tions in the light of fresh evidence. 

Unprepared Westerners were bewildered by 
their psychic experiences, philosophers sought to 
evolve new cosmologies from their training, and 
the failures came in hordes looking for wonders. 
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Pak Subuh was not one to transform sinners 
into saints with the wave of a wand. Rather 
did he insist on the need of self-help and show 
people how to administer it, so that they would 
no longer wish or require to be dependent on 
other men. 

Reflections on Subud discusses Javanese 
culture and Islamic practices and beliefs, to help 
readers understand how much apparent inspira- 
tion is traditional Oriental belief. Yet the author 
does not decry such teachings, since he realizes 
that all of us build on the foundation of the past, 
and none is truly original or can be. In the 
second part of the book, he offers the only 
available commentary to Pak Subuh’s High 
Javanese poem Susila Budhi Dharma. Without 
the help of this exegesis, the inspired work 
remains virtually incomprehensible to the 
Westerner unfamiliar with Javanese symbology. 
The commentator further shows unusually deep 
insight into the problems which confront him. 

These two books are necessary reading for 
those interested in world travel, oriental culture 
or religion. They provide together an excellent 
introduction to a new world-wide movement 
which is attracting the attention of some of the 
most eminent thinkers in many lands. 


Y. C. Rogge 











K. G. Tregonning is Raffles Professor of History 
at the University of Malaya. 


Rewi Alley, the New Zealand poet, earlier this 
year visited Cairo from where he sent us the 
poem ‘On Nile Banks’. He is now writing for 
this journal articles on Chinese latticework and 
pagodas. 


Sharmalee eng a isinghe is a brilliant Kandyan 
dancer. She is the Secretary of the Asian 


Artistes and Speakers’ Bureau, an organization 
that has in recent years sponsored three world 
tours for the dancers of Ceylon. 


Lewis Bush has published many books on Japan 
and things Japanese. His story ‘Sightseeing’ 
appeared in Eastern Horizon, Vol. 1, No. 8. 


A. Li is an old resident of Peking. 


Husein Rofé is a western author and linguist 
who has travelled widely in the East. His 
interesting essay ‘Oriental Appreciation of 
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Noses’ was published in Eastern Horizon, 
Vol. 1, No. 9. 


The tenth and concluding instalment of 
A Modern Marco Polo’s ‘Intimate Travel 
Notes’ appears in this issue, and we. have 
the pleasure to announce that MMP’s transla 
tion of the ‘Prologue to Prince T’eng’s Pavilion’ 
will soon appear in this journal. 


‘Picnic in Malaya’ (p. 40) touches one of the 
most important issues in Malayan life. Han 
Suyin has just finished the writing of ‘Your 
Shadow is Mine’, a South-east Asian Romeo 
and-Juliet story set in the ruins of Angkor Vat. 
In addition to this lovely novel, she has also 
written a ‘thriller’ based in Cambodia and is 
working hard on her very long book on China. 


Chan Chik, a distinguished photographer, is 
our Art Editor. 


L. Chen is 2 st-™ = vriter. 
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